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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Times of Friday publishes a letter on its leader page 
the importance of which it is exceedingly difficult to 
estimate till further light has been obtained. The episode 
may prove merely an indiscretion, or rather a series of indis- 
cretions, or, again, it may turn out to bave the very gravest 
Till we know more of the facts we can only 


consequences. 
suspend judgment. The facts are as follows. Beneath the 
heading, “Under Which King?” the Times Military Corre- 


spondent makes the following statement :— 

“It has come to my knowledge that his Majesty the German 
Emperor has recently addressed a letter to Lord ‘'weedmouth on 
the subject of British and German naval policy, and it is affirmed 
that this letter amounts to an attempt to influence, in German 
interests, the Minister responsible for our Navy Estimates. The 
letter is undoubtedly authentic, and a reply to it has been 
despatched. In these circumstances, and as the matter has 
become an open secret owing to the number of persons to whom 
it has, most unwisely and unfortunately, been made known, I 
venture to urge that the letter in question, together with the 
reply, should be laid before Parliament without delay.” 


The Times in its first leader confirms this statement, and 
declares that the letter quoted above will cause a shock of 
painful surprise and just indignation to the people of this 
country. The German Emperor, it points out, holds the 
honorary rank of Admiral of the Fleet, “but if that compli- 
mentary title is held to warrant a foreign potentate in inter- 
fering in our domestic affairs by secret appeals to the head of 
a department on which the national safety depends, all that 
can be said is that the abolition of dynastic compliments of 
this kind is an urgent necessity.” The Times goes on to ask 
what Pitt or Palmerston at the head of the Navy would have 
done if he had been approached in this manner by a foreign 
potentate. ‘“ Would he have waited for pressure from outside 
before laying such a communication before Parliament ?” 
The Zimes leader very properly goes on to say that if the 
German Emperor “has anything to say to this country that 
may tend to a fair understanding about armaments, he has 
regular and official channels of communication with His 
Majesty's Government.” “It may continues the 
leader, “though we hope for the credit of British statesman- 
ship it will not be said, that the Imperial letter is private. 
There is no privacy in a matter of this kind.” The article ends 
with the declaration that “the lesson for this country is plain. 
If there was any doubt before about the meaning of German 
naval expansion, none can remain after an attempt of this 


be said, 


direction favourable to German interests ; an attempt, in other 
words, to make it more easy for German preparations to over- 
tuke our own.” 


We feel very great hesitation in expressing any opinion 
upon the incident without knowledge of what was said in the 
letters. We may point out, however, in the first place, that 
the Times has taken a very grave responsibility in giving 
publicity to the matter. If its action can be justified, then it 
will receive the thanks of all patriotic men. If, however, the 
facts do not justify its action, and it has simply discovered a 
mare’s-nest, or an indiscretion on the part of the German 
Emperor which only deserved to be treated with indifference 
or cold politeness, then a great mistake has been made, for we 
fear that there can be no doubt that the German Emperor 
and a very large section of his subjects will regard the incident 
as an insult. We hold no brief for the German Emperor, and 
consider that his naval policy demands the utmost vigilance 
here, but we dislike beyond words anything that can be repre- 
sented as in the nature of provocative hostility. On the 
hypothesis that the letter was an attempt to influence our 
naval policy, Lord Tweedmouth’s proper course was no doubt 
to tell the German Emperor in firm but polite language that 
the matter was not one with which he could deal, and to 
express the hope that his Imperial Majesty would give any 
pacific assurances he felt inclined to give through the Foreign 
Office. Lord Tweedmouth might, in effect, have replied in the 
spirit in which the Speaker of the House of Commons replied 
to Charles I.,—that he had no eyes or ears to receive any 
communications in regard to the Admiralty except those 
which were controlled by the Cabinet of which he was a 
member. It is, however, of no great advantage to suggest 
hypothetical answers to a letter the contents of which we do 
not know. It was stated on Friday afternoon by Lord Tweed- 
mouth that the German Emperor's letter was “ purely per- 
sonal,” and had no such reference to British Naval Estimates 
as was suggested by the 7imes. He added that he would 
make a statement in the House of Lords on Monday. 


Our last word for the present is to express a hope 
that should the matter not be cleared up, as we still trust it 
may be, by a satisfactory statement in Parliament, the Press 
will show proper restraint in its handling of the matter. 
Nothing could be more undesirable than an undignified attack 
upon the German Emperor, even supposing he has committed 
an indiscretion such as is alleged. It may conceivably be 
necessary to mark the national disapproval of the policy of a 
Minister who made such an indiscretion possible, but we shall 
look very foolish if we scream and talk big merely because a 
foreign Monarch has formed so astonishingly mistaken a 
judgment as to the proper methods of influencing British 
policy. 

The Brussels correspondent of the Times sends news to 
Friday's paper of a new development in the negotiations 
between the Belgian Cabinet and King Leopold as to the 
annexation of the Congo. On Thursday M. Schollaert laid 
before the Chamber a new Act supplementary to the Treaty 
of last November. We judgment on this 
supplementary Act till we know its terms in full; but 
it professes to make it possible for the State to take over 
the Crown domain “without the necessity of purchase.” 
This is a pleasing phrase, as the purchase-money the State 
would have been obliged to pay under the original Treaty 
would have crippled its power for good in the Congo; but 
we are alarmed at the conditions under which there is “no 
necessity for purchase.” In receiving the Crown domain 
as a present the State will take over all the liabilities, including 
the annual charges on revenue which were earmarked by the 
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King; it will pay fifty million francs to the King as a mark 
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of gratitude and for the furtherance of benevolent objects, and 
forty-five million more to carry on works in Belgium to which 
the King has devoted part of the profits from his Congo 
estate. Altogether, Belgium will apparently be called on to 
pay some hundred million francs. It must not be forgotten 
that no transfer of the Congo Free State can be voted until 
it has been approved by the Powers whose action created that 
State. The duty of standing by this right will not, we feel 
sure, be overlooked by our Government. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes from its Berlin corre- 
spondent an extract from an article in the Tag by Herr von 
Rath on German naval policy. “It was the gospel of the 
naval enthusiasts,” he writes, “that England under a Liberal 
Government would, in view of the demands of her social 
policy, refrain from building a larger number of ships, 
and even might build fewer. It was calculated that when 
the Conservatives returned to office Germany would already 
have obtained a lead which it would be difficult for England 
to recover.” Herr von Rath goes on to say that affairs in 
the Mediterranean, in India, and in the Far East were 
expected to make Britain extremely anxious for peace in 
her immediate neighbourhood; but though these reasons were 
plausible, they were all in fault. Britain does not, after 
all, contemplate any real change in naval policy, and Herr 
von Rath foresees no limit to expenditure either in Germany 
orin Britain. If what he says as to the basis of German 
policy is true, there are certainly likely to be longer ship- 
building programmes in Germany than we have yet seen. 
But we still hope that Germany, understanding that we mean 
to maintain tho command of the sea be the cost what it may, 
will not provoke us to outbid more costly programmes than 
those “ based upon the view” which Herr von Rath describes. 


The wir on the Indian frontier has ended in a most satis- 
factory manner, on which the Indian Army and the Govern- 
ment are to be heartily congratulated. On Thursday week, 
after a discussion between the Afridi headmen and the British 
political officer, who visited them unarmed, the Afridis sent a 
petition to General Willcocks, of which the feature is said to 
be a promise that the other Afridi tribes will hold themselves 
responsible for the behaviour of the Zakka Khel, and will them- 
selves exact punishment when necessary. The tribes hope 
that past offences will be forgiven, as the Zakka Khel have lost 
heavily in the fighting. The Afridi headmen, however, definitely 
undertake to punish certain notorious offenders who have 
escaped, and to lodge a number of rifles as a guarantee of good 
faith. On Friday week General Wilicocks announced his 
willingness to lay the petition before the Government, and 
on Saturday last the withdrawal of the expeditionary force 
began. The cost of the campaign is estimated at between 
sixty and eighty thousand pounds. 


We regret to be unable to record any substantial improvement 
in the condition of the Prime Minister. Sir Thomas Barlow has 
again seen the patient, but it is, we are sorry to say, only too 
obvious from the very guarded bulletins that he takes a grave 
view of the case. The King, with that kindly tact which is 
second nature to him, paid a visit to Sir Henry on Wednesday, 
and remained for some little time in the sick-room. That the 
doctors sanctioned such a visit is no doubt, as far as it goes, 
a good sign, but we fear there is little chance of the Prime 
Minister being able to resume his duties. Though we under- 
stand nothing has yet been decided, or can be decided, 
owing to the danger which would be caused by the transaction 
of the necessary business, it is generally held that there is 
now little or no possibility of Sir Henry continuing in office. 
It is further understood that whenever the Prime Minister is 
well enough to go through the formalities of resignation he 
will be succeeded by Mr. Asquith, who is now leading in the 
Commons, and leading with great ability. The question 
whether Mr. Asquith will retuin the Chancellorship as Premier 
is being much discussed. Though there is a good deal to be said 
for the Prime Minister also being Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we expect that Mr. Asquith will not hold the double office. 


Who ought to succeed Mr. Asquith at the Exchequer? In 
our opinion, Mr. Morley has the greatest claims on the post, 
for there is no man whose ideas on public finance are sounder 
than his. Both from long and intimate study of public 
affairs and from temperament, he should prove an ideal 








as 
guardian of the public purse. If, however, he should think 
’ 


which is by no means unlikely, that having put his hand to 
the Indian plough he ought not to turn back, we hold that 
the post could not be in better hands than those of Mr 
Burns. Mr. Burns in his two years of office has not only 
refused to add to the national burdens, but has done what = 
venture to say has been done by no other of his colleagues 
He has actually reduced expenditure (on the Poor Law) by a 
very substantial sum. Mr. Burns would be a strong Chan. 
cellor of the Excheguer, and a strong Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is what is wanted. If we are told that both 
these men are impossible because they are “ old-fashioned ” in 
their views, we can only say that the one chance of salvation 
for the Liberal Party is a return to “old-fashioned views” in 
the matter of public expenditure. 


The polling at Hastings resulted in the return of Mr. Arthur 
du Cros, the Tariff Reform candidate, by a majority of 1,018 
In 1906 the Tariff Reform majority was 413. The -. 
popularity of the Licensing Bill is said to have played a very 
great part in the result. It is once more clear that the old. 
age pensions policy does not possess the attractive power 
which has been attributed to it. 


In the Commons on Friday week Mr. Stanger, the Member 
for North Kensington, moved the second reading of the Bill con. 
ferring on women the same Parliamentary franchise possessed 
by men. The Bill, if it were adopted, would tend, he argued, 
to elevate political ideals, and raise the whole tone of our life, 
After the Motion had been supported by Mr. Acland, its 
rejection was moved and seconded by two Liberal Members, 
Mr. Cathcart Wason and Mr. Mallet, the former condemning 
the measure as one of the most revolutionary proposals ever 
brought forward. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, while promising his 
personal support, stated that, in view of the wide differences of 
opinion which prevailed on the subject, the Government had 
resolved to leave the matter to the decision of the House, 
While sympathising with the aims of the promoters, he felt 
obliged to remind them that the struggle of men for full 
franchise rights had already lasted for more than two centuries, 
and was not even yet concluded. There was a great and 
growing movement in women’s favour, but it still lacked 
adequate numbers. Other speakers followed, the severest 
critics being found on the Liberal benches, and a Motion for 
the Closure having been agreed to without division, Mr. 
Wason’s amendment was rejected by 271 votes to 92, the 
minority including Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Lewis Harcourt, 
The Bill was then read a second time, and referred to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Murray Macdonald moved 
and Sir John Brunner seconded a Resolution recommending 
the reduction of our expenditure on armaments, on the ground 
that we were spending far more than was warranted by the 
needs of the situation, the reason for the two-Power standard 
having ceased to exist. Mr. Asquith professed sympathy with 
the intention and spirit of the mover and seconder of the 
Resolution, but declared that it was susceptible of an 
undesirable interpretation. He denied that the Govern- 
ment had been false to their pledges of economy, 
and laid stress on the reductions and reforms effected 
in naval expenditure, especially in connexion with loans. 
Turning to international Agreements, he gladly admitted 
our improved position, and deprecated any suspicion of 
Germany's legitimate naval expansion. Our own naval 
policy was purely defensive. We did not build against paper 
programmes. But our command of the sea was a matter of 
life and death; “ we must therefore maintain a standard which 
would give us complete and absolute command of the sea 
against any reasonably possible combination of Powers.” He 
welcomed an authoritative declaration in favour of economy, 
duly safeguarded by full consideration of national and 
Imperial risks, both on international and domestic grounds, 
and accordingly moved an amendment stating that, in view 
of our continued friendly relations with foreign Powers, 
the House “will support his Majesty’s Ministers in such 
economies of naval and military expenditure as are consistent 
with the adequate defence of his Majesty's dominions.” 


Mr. Asquith was followed by Mr. Wyndham, who subjected 
the Naval Estimates to a damaging criticism on the lines 
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developed in Mr. H. W. Wilson’s letter to the Times. 
welcomed Mr. Asquith’s acceptance of the two-Power standard, 
but condemned his amendment as mischievous and misleading. 
Mr. Robertson's speech took the form of a long commentary 
on and defence of the Naval Estimates. The new construction 
programme had been settled in substance six months ago, and 
he was authorised to say on behalf of the Admiralty that this 

'g programme would maintain the two-Power standard. 
‘At the very worst we should have as many battleships and 
cruisers completed by 1910 as France and Germany combined. 
He defined the increased expenditure on repairs as the 
inevitable result of higher speed and greater power, and of 
increased sea-service involved in the nucleus-crew system. 
Mr. Simon supported the Resolution, quoting Disrael’s 
dictum : “The more you reduce the burdens of the people, the 
greater will be your strength when the hour of danger comes”; 
and Mr. Arthur Lee in a vigorous speech condemned the 
apologetic tone of the statements of the First Lord and the 
Secretary for War. He held with President Roosevelt that 
“a strong navy was provocative of peace,” and denounced Mr. 
Asquith’s amendment as a tactical maneuvre calculated to 
bold out hopes impossible of realisation. 


Mr. Bellairs spoke in a similar strain ; and Mr. Balfour, who 
exposed the disagreement between the Government and their 
party and the confusion between economy and reduction, 
denounced the fundamental error involved in supposing that 
if we only made Treaties of amity and arbitration we could 
cut down our naval and military expenditure. The Opposition 
could not support this ambiguous amendment, and he 
accordingly asked for the insertion of words expressly recog- 
nising the necessity of maintaining the two-Power standard. 
Mr. Haldane, who refused on behalf of the Government to 
accept Mr. Balfour's amendment, declared, amid cries of 
dissent, that nobody had disputed the two-Power standard, 
and justified the Army reductions. The Motion was then 
rejected by 320 votes to 73. The Naval Estimates 
subjected to further trenchant criticism on Tuesday by Mr. 
Arthur Lee, who enlarged on the dangerous policy of 
mortgaging the future by keeping the Estimates down this 
year, and complained of the Government’s neglecting seriously 
to take in hand their new construction programme, modest 
though it was. Sir Charles Dilke, though optimistic as to 
our present naval position, admitted that financial pressure 
would be very heavy next year or the year after. After other 
speakers had taken part in the debate, Mr. Balfour criticised 
the shipbuilding Estimates as illusory, and declared that he 
had been filled with the utmost misgiving by the attitude 
of the Government towards the two-Power standard on 
Monday. 


were 


On Wednesday Mr. Haldane introduced the Army 
Estimates. The Government, he declared, adhered firmly 
to the Cardwell system. He defended his proposal for an 
expeditionary force of a hundred and sixty thousand men by 
pointing out that a large proportion of the men would be 
Reservists, and that the force was economical. By a process 
of lopping off he brought the numbers of the Army down to 
within five or six thousand of the numbers existing before the 
South African War. He had organised a hundred and one 
battalions of the Infantry Special Reserve. Recruiting had 
begun for this Special Reserve, and the men were coming in 
very satisfactorily. The initial training of six months would, 
he hoped, take place when ordinary employment was slack. 
The new Special Reserve would only cost £1,955,000, as com- 
pared with £1,986,000, fhe amount spent on the old Militia. 
Turning to the Regular Army, Mr. Haldane declared that the 
recruits now obtained were of a better class, and the additional 
comforts and prospects of the soldier were having a marked 
effect in diminishing wastage. Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Wyndham, and others criticised Mr. Haldane’s Army scheme. 
The good prospects of the Special Reserve cannot but be 
interesting to the Spectator and those of its readers who so 
generously supported the Spectator Experimental Company. 
The experience gained by the training of that Company was 
no doubt very useful to the War Office in coming to their 
determination that six months’ initial training could be relied 
upon as sufficient to make a useful infantry soldier. 





We have dealt elsewhere with the Fiscal debate which took 
place in the House of Commons on Wednesday, and will only 
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note here Mr. Goulding’s amendment to the effect that “the 
recent high price of bread was due to natural causes and 
neglect of British resources, and that great advantage to the 
consumers in the United Kingdom would follow such a 
rearrangement of duties on food products as will encourage 
agriculture in the United Kingdom, give a preference to the 
Colonies, stimulate the productive power of the Empire as a 
whole, and so lessen our dependence on foreign countries for 
the necessaries of life.” This bold pronouncement in favour 
of the taxation of corn and other forms of food was supported 
by Lord Winterton and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. On a 
division there was a majority against the amendment of 
203 (293—90). Sir Joseph Leese’s original Motion was talked 
out. Mr. Balfour, by voting with the minority, committed 
himself to the view that home agriculture may be encouraged 
by the taxation of food, the consumers benefited, and the 
Colonial growers also helped,—that is, he approves of a tax 
which will make bread both cheaper and dearer, and protect 
English agriculture by keeping out foreign corn and letting in 
Colonial. That seems to us somewhat magical finance, 








A Free-trade demonstration was held in the Queen's Hall 
yesterday week, Mr. Arthur Elliot presiding. The chairman 
having laid stress on the non-party nature of the meeting, 
Mr. Lloyd-George delivered an interesting speech. There 
was, he said, a real danger that Protection might seize hold 
of the imagination of the people unless they woke up and 
made a real, energetic, and consistent effort to educate the 
country. It was not enough to refute their opponents’ errors ; 
they must put forward a substantial alternative to their 
opponents’ policy. Our trade was confronted by real 
dangers and but they would not be cured by 
the quack remedies of Tariff Reformers. He believed that 
Governments could do more than they had done to promote 
British trade and industry if they appealed to the best brains 
to formulate a great trade policy. Unless Free-traders had such 
a policy, they would find that the commercial community would 
fly to Protection as a city of refuge against foreign compe- 
tition, and that workmen would fly to Socialism as a protection 
against unemployment. We confess we should like to see 
that suggestion put rather less ambiguously. If Mr. Lloyd- 
George merely means that the Government should throw no 
new obstacles in the way of trade, but instead shall remove 
those which already exist, no Free-trader will take exception 
to his words. If, however, his declaration in favour of 
Government promotion of trade means Socialistic action such 
as the nationalisation of the railways and the fostering of 
commerce by rates below cost price, he is only preaching 
Protection under an alias. 


evils, 


There is an extraordinary variety of opinion in Prussia on 
the Polish Expropriation Bill, the second reading of which 
was voted in the Upper House of the Diet on Thursday week. 
But to judge from the message of the Times correspondent 
published on Monday, grave misgivings are coming to the 
surface. The form in which the Upper House passed the 
Bill was a compromise between the original terms and the 
more or less benevolent amendments which had been intro- 
duced by the Committee. The Poles seem to have expected 
that the amendments of the Committee would be substantially 
adopted, and they are proportionately disappointed; but it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that they are dis- 
heartened. They are determined to continue the struggle 
“undismayed.” We suggested some weeks ago the probability 
that the Expropriation Bill would provoke and solidify 
Slavonic sentiment, which would be a very dangerous thing 
to arouse. We see that it is now being seriously asked 
whether one of the first external results of the measure will 
not be a rapprochement between the Poles and Russia, and 
whether the Austrian Poles, who have always strongly sup- 
ported the Alliance with Germany, will not become its bitter 
opponents. In his speech in the Herrenhaus, we note that 
Professor Schmoller referred to “ readjustments of property” 
as being “from time to time necessary.” This is significant, 
and if Prussian landowners find that their policy recoils on 
their own heads they will have only themselves to blame. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. March 5th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_+.———— 
A CENTRE PARTY. 


STATESMAN of no little weight and experience, 

who prefers to remain anonymous, writes in our 
correspondence columns a letter dealing with the forma- 
tion of a Centre Party to which we commend the special 
attention of our readers. ‘Though “ Centralist” is with 
those who during the last week or two have sent us com- 
munications in favour of the formation of a Centre Party, 
he very properly points out that people who advocate the 
formation of such a party must look the facts in the face, 
and realise how extremely difficult is the course they 
propose. Even after one has admitted to the full the 
need for the union of men of moderate opinions to take 
common action, and after one has recognised the dilemma 
in which men of central views seem likely to be placed at 
the next General Election, it by no means follows that a 
Centre Party capable of effective action can be formed at 
the present time. It is not enough for a Unionist Free- 
trader or for a moderate-minded Liberal Imperialist to 
say: “I will not vote for a Tariff Reformer ; I cannot vote 
for a Socialistic Liberal; and I shall not be doing my duty 
to the State if I abstain. Therefore it is necessary for me, 
and those who hold with me, to obtain representatives of 
our own.” Unhappily, the third term is not the essential 
conclusion from the premisses. Rather it may be that 
men of central opinion will be forced to consider in each 
individual case which is the least of the three evils— 
voting for a Tariff Reformer, voting for a Socialistic 


Liberal, or abstaining—and that their choice will be | 


limited to these three courses. That the men who hold 
the central position—who hold views which are not 
adopted by any existing political party, but which may be 
described as a selection from their political programmes— 
constitute a very large portion of the electorate, possibly 
an actual majority of that electorate, may be true, but this 
is of little importance unless some means can be discovered, 
in the first place, for detaching the Centralists from their 
existing political associations, and secondly, for organising 
them into a coherent body of opinion. 

What we are considering, and what we invite our 
readers to consider, is nothing less than the formation of a 
new party. That being so, it is necessary to ask what 
are the essential constituents of an effective political party 
in this country. To begin with, a political party must 
have a set of distinctive politica? principles which can 
form a common ground for action. Here we think the 
Centralists will find no great difficulty. First, they are 
agreed as to the maintenance of the integrity of the United 
Kingdom, and therefore of the union with Ireland. 
Secondly, they are agreed upon a sane Imperialism under 
which the Empire shall be based and consolidated on the 
principle of freedom, and secured by a vigilant attention 
to the efficiency of the Navy and Army. Thirdly, 
they are agreed that the principle of Free-trade must 
prevail, and that our commercial prosperity can only be 
secured by continuing the policy of the free market and of 
tariff for revenue only. Fourthly, and of equal import- 
ance, is their determination to withstand the spread of 
State Socialism, and the laying of financial burdens upon 
the country which must in the end impoverish and 
pauperise the working man and bring to ruin our Free- 
trade system. Lastly, they are agreed on the mainteifance 


of the existing Constitution as regards a second House | 


in the Legislature and the Established Church, and on 
opposition to ali proposals that will impair the strength 
and independence of the House of Commons, as, for 
example, payment of Members. 

Another essential for a political party is leadership 
by men of weight and experience, men of whom 
the country as a whole can feel satisfied that they are 
capable of conducting its affairs with wisdom and dis- 
cretion. Here, again, the Centralists are well supplied. 
In men like Lord Rosebery, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
James of Hereford, Lord Cromer, and certain moderate 
Liberals, whom, however, at the present moment it would 
e indiscreet to specify, there is ample material for the 
formation of a strong Centralist Government. The next 
essential is an organisation throughout the constituencies 








capable of securing adequate representation in the House 
of Commons. Here we reach the crux of the problem 
Such an organisation does not at present exist, yet without 
it it is idle to talk about tho formation of a Centre Party 
As our correspondent “ Centralist” points out, a political 
party which is not represented in Parliament is for al] 
practical purposes no party at all, or, at any rate, cannot 
be relied upon to produce the results for which political 
parties come into existence. 

We reach, then, the question: How is an organisation 
capable of securing the return of Centralist Members of 
Parliament to be obtained? In our belief, it cannot be 
obtained unless men are compelled to take common action 
by some great and adequate occasion. But such an 
occasion will only be found in a political crisis or 


| revolution of sufficient magnitude to make men feel 


|of the country will be seriously impaired. 


| 


| 


that unless advantage is taken of it the interests 
In other 
words, we hold that those who, like ourselves and like 
“ Centralist,” and like so many others of our readers, 
have come to the conclusion that in the end the forma. 
tion of a Centre Party will prove the best solution of 
present discontents and difficulties, must wait to put their 
principles into operation till an adequate opportunity is 
afforded them. But though we therefore think that 
patience must for the present be our mot d’ordre, it by no 
means follows that the opportunity of which we have 
spoken will be long delayed. In our opinion, it is quite 
possible that it may come, and come before many 
months are past, owing to internal dissensions in the 
Liberal Party. At present the Liberal Government are not 


| only engaged in trying to pass a batch of chaotic measures 


in regard to the details of which there is no small amount 
of doubt and perplexity among their followers, but are also 


| getting committed to financial engagements which if carried 


| confusion. 


through must lay the most serious burdens upon the 
taxpayers and involve the national finances in hopeless 
To be specific, we should be by no means 


| surprised if, when the Government scheme for old-age 








pensions and for paying for those pensions is submitted 
to Parliament, it is found that it is either utterly 
impracticable, or else will involve burdens so heavy that 
there will be a revolt against it of a most serious kind. 
It is a characteristic of Englishmen to seem to give asseat 
in the abstract to dangerous political proposals, but to draw 
back from them in indignation when they are presented in 
concrete form. But if the Liberal Party and the Liberal 
Cabinet break up over old-age pensions, our whole party 
system will be in the melting-pot, and in that case the 
opportunity which will make possible the formation of a 
Centre Party will have arisen. Remember that if this 
opportunity occurs, and a Centre Party thus comes into 
being, it would very soon gather strength. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and when once people realise that a 
Centre Party is actually in existence, commands a con- 
siderable number of votes in the House of Commons, 
possesses a still larger amount of confidence in the country, 
and, finally, is a party capable of taking office, adhesious 
will flow in from both sides. 

We would, then, ask those who are in favour of a Centre 
Party to be patient for the time and to wait their oppor- 
tunity. This does not, however, mean that they need be 
wholly inactive. Let them prepare the ground. Let them 
familiarise people with the idea of a Centre Party. Let 
them begin the spadework of removing prejudices against 
the course they desire. Then when the opportunity arises 
they will be able to take full advantage of it, and to offer 
a harbour of refuge to the men driven out of one party by 
the Tariff Reformers, and out of the other by a combination 
of Socialists, Nationalists, and men who do not realise the 
imperative need for national defence. 





THE TAXATION OF BREAD. 


S the present writer read the speeches of Mr. Goulding 

and Lord Winterton in the House of Commons 
advocating the taxation of corn, and therefore of bread, not 
for revenue purposes, but in order to make the country and 
the Empire richer and more prosperous, a story of Sheil, 
the Irish orator, forced itself into his mind. Some one 
was telling Sheil how there had been a debate in the 
House of Lords in which a Peer had spoken of Irish- 
men with disdain and contempt. In an instant Sheil 
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was on fire: “And did Arthur Wellesley hear that? Is 
it possible that he could have sat silent when such words 
were spoken ?” W hen one reads the calm assumptions of 
the extreme Tariff Reformers that the Empire is to be 
taxed into prosperity, and its foundations laid upon inter- 
ference with, and limitation of, the supply of the first 
necessary of life, how can one help exclaiming: “ And 
did Arthur Balfour hear that? Is it possible that he 
could have sat silent when such words were spoken?” 
We do not, of course, expect Mr. Balfour t» protest 
against any and every form of taxation of corn. Con- 
yinced Free-traders as we are, we fully realise that an 
imperative Exchequer need such as occurred at the end 
of the Boer War might necessitate a small tax for 
revenue purposes on corn, and therefore on bread. No 
doubt indirect taxes are wasteful taxes, and no doubt 
there are many practical objections to food-taxes of 
a kind which cannot be avoided even by the very poor, 
as can taxes on alcohol and tea. Yet needs must when 
an empty Exchequer drives, and no sane Free-trader would 
ever in the abstract declare against tariff for revenue. 
But Mr. Balfour’s Tariff Reform supporters said little or 
nothing about revenue. ‘hey were inspired by a very 
different idea, the idea that by keeping foreign corn out of 
this country you would cement the Empire and actually 
cheapen, or at any rate not raise, the price of wheat. 
Corn, they declared, would flow in in undiminished 
quantities from the untaxed fields of the Empire. But 
on this assumption no revenue would be produced by the 
tax on foreign corn. It would simply have a deterrent 
effect. By not rejecting the arguments used by Mr. 
Goulding, Lord Winterton, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
and by voting for the amendment which they supported, 
Mr. Balfour in fact, if not in name, abandoned the subtly 
worded conditions which he declared at Birmingham 
must be observed in the taxation of commodities. If 
Mr. Balfour has nothing to say about the views 
advanced by his followers in the House on Wednesday, 
Tariff Reform in its extreme form must, we fear, be 
admitted to have captured the main body of the 
Unionist Party. 

We are not inclined to adopt a pessimistic attitude in 
politics, but we confess that the present situation is one 
which must cause grave anxiety to all men of moderate 
views. Hitherto the Free-trade optimist has felt no little 
security in the knowledge that even if the Tariff Reformers 
came into power, their difficulties would only be beginning. 
In the first place, they would have to make a bargain with 
the Colonies in which a substantial preference for British 
manufactured goods would be demanded in exchange for 
Colonial preference on foodstuffs. And even if these 
difficulties were surmounted, there would remain the still 
greater difficulty of taxing foreign imports in the alleged 
interests of the British producer and the British working 
man. So-called scientific taxation is an almost hopeless 
task owing to the fact that it is never in the abstract 
proposed to apply taxation to raw material. But the 
moment a definition of raw material is sought it is dis- 
covered that one man’s finished product is another man’s 
raw material, and that the line is one which cannot be 
drawn with any approach to accuracy or fairness. To such 
remarks as the above the Tariff Reformer will no doubt 
reply :—‘* You prove too much. If what you say is true, it 
would be impossible to create a tariff anywhere. 

* But glance 

Your eye along Amorica and France,’ 
and Germany and Russia too, and you will see plenty 
of flourishing tariffs in existence.” Our answer is easy. 
Those tariffs were called into existence, in the first place, 
not by the advocates of scientific taxation, but by the 
needs of the Treasury. They are the creation of Finance 
Ministers absorbed in the work of filling their Exchequers 
by the only means which their peoples would tolerate,— 
that is, indirect taxation. In the cases named the sophisms 
of scientific taxation gave way before financiers hungry for 
revenue, though willing, no doubt, when once a tariff had 
been put on, to allow a good deal of manipulation in 
favour of special industries, now through the exemp- 
tion of particular forms of raw wmaterial and now 
through the insertion in the tariff of other kinds 
of raw material as “finished” or “half-finished” 
products. As long, then, as our Treasury demands 
were kept within bounds there was a fair security 





that the scientific taxers would not be able to agree upon 
a tariff. Unhappily, as we have pointed out so often, 
the Liberal Government and their supporters have decided 
to level the chief barrier against Protection. They are 
going to create by their policy of old-age pensions, and 
Socialistic legislation and administration generally, 
Treasury demands for money which can in the end only 
be met by recourse to further indirect taxation, and 
indirect taxation on a great scale. The notion that the 
twenty or thirty millions of extra expenditure to which the 
Liberals are this year committing us can be raised by new 
direct taxation is a pure delusion. In theory you may, no 
doubt, impose a two-shilling Income-tax, graded up to five 
shillings in the higher ranks, or a new and drastic 
Inhabited House Duty ; but in practice such taxes are un- 
obtainable, or, even if obtained, are disappointing in yield. 
When it comes to millions, financiers here will find, as they 
have found on the Continent, that the only extra taxation 
to which people will submit is a general tariff, for mankind 
in fiscal matters likes to be bled in the dark. We do not, 
of course, suppose that the hand which will draw the tariff 
schedules will be that of a Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Liberals will be content with running up 
the bill, and then running away. Their Tariff Reform 
successors will come into office finding that all the spade- 
work has been done for them, that the excuse for Protec- 
tion is waiting ready made to their hands, and that all 
they have got to do is to frame a tariff. It does not 
require much of the gift of “clair-audience” to hear a 
Tariff Reform Chancellor of the Exchequer insisting 
that it is not necessary for him to go into the 
question whether indirect taxes can or cannot be justi- 
fied. “The circumstances in which the nation finds 
itself preclude resort to any such academic dissertations. 
There is a plain need for money, and that need must 
be met by the imposition of a general tariff.” With 
such premisses, it would be the obvious policy of the 
extreme Tariff Reformers to assist in the imposition, 
say, of a 10 per cent. duty, or Imperial octroi, on every- 
thing entering the ports of the United Kingdom, with a 
5 per cent. rebate on all commodities coming from British 
possessions. After the imposition of such a tariff, nothing 
would be easier than gradually to give more Colonial 
preference or more protection to British industries, 
according as those industries were strong enough, or well 
organised enough, or politically astute enough, to exact 
them from the Government of the day. ‘“ Only give mea 
tariff and I will guarantee you Protection” is, in effect, 
the maxim of the Protectionist. He does not trouble 
about the name if only he can obtain the thing. 

We have dwelt elsewhere, on general grounds, upon the 
need of forming a Centre Party. Here we may point out 
that Mr. Balfour’s most recent attitude towards the 
extreme policy of Tariff Reform on the one hand, and on 
the other the Government's determination to prepare the 
ground for Protection by vast expenditure, prove in a very 
special way, from the Free-trade point of view, how the 
need for a Centre Party is growing. That the occasion 
which we have pointed out elsewhere is necessary before a 
Centre Party can be formed may soon come will be the 
earnest wish of those who hold, as we do, that if once an 
opportunity is given for the imposition of a general tariff, 
the welfare and prosperity of these islands, and of the 
Empire as a whole, must be short and precarious. 





INDIAN EFFICIENCY. 


fQ\HE little war on the Indian frontier has been ended 

quite successfully, and with a celerity which must 
be a subject of keen envy to M. Clemenceau and of 
rejoicing to all Englishmen. It is pleasant at the present 
moment, when so many things at home are going trong, 
and there is a sort of discontented feebleness everywhere, 
to notice the silent efficiency manifest in the administration 
of our great dependency, where an order given is usually 
obeyed, and where energy is not sterilised by showers of 
criticism, often clever, but more frequently inept. Expedi- 
tions against the Afridi clans have not always been 
successful, but this one has been directed with rare skill, 
and a cool decision which suggests that the India Office 
under Mr. Morley and the Government on the spot have 
been in happy accord. Recent improvements which have 
made the frontier force more mobile have been utilised to 
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the utmost. The General selected for command has 
been up to his work, and victory has been secured 
without any making up for slowness by waste 
of valuable lives. The offending clan, the Zakka, 
who had expected the customary delays, have been 
amare by marches at double the usual pace and 

y an extension of the use of mountain artillery for 
which they were not prepared. They expect to see them 
on the hill-tops, but not wherever they are a nuisance. 
The “sniping” which has usually cost us so many good 
men has been prevented by new devices, especially mines, 
and the worst feature of such expeditions, the opportunity 
for slaughter offered to the enemy by the retiring troops— 
which gave occasion for the gibe that an attack on the 
Afridis was always a victory “tempered by a defeat of 
the rearguard ”’—was obviated by an astute trick which 
enabled the troops to retire while the Afridis believed 
them to be engaged in finishing their entrenchments. 
Brains, in fact, were used to fight with to an extent 
unusual in British hill warfare; and the terms of agree- 
ment—suggested, we imagine, by the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, who is specially thanked—were of an entirely 
novel kind. Availing himself of the alarm created in the 
villages by the adroit use of the mountain guns, the Com- 
missioner—or may it have been some other frontier 
official >—appears to have suggested to the Afridis in 
general, who were tired of the Zakka outrecuidance, 
to make themselves responsible as a body for the 
good behaviour of the Zakka Khel. As the British 
authorities have no wish for blood-shedding except 
as a means of securing peace, as the common action 
when convenient is in accordance with hill traditions, 
and as the clans could give a guarantee in the shape 
of rifles said to be worth twenty thousand rupees, here 
was a method of arrangement worth any number of the 
usual oaths, which are never quite trustworthy, and of 
the despatch of hostages, which, as we explained last 
week, is never of any value, because the lives thus placed 
at our disposal are never taken. We cannot murder 
prisoners in cold blood, even if they themselves admit 
that we have a right to do it. The total result, therefore, 
of the expedition is complete success for the moment, 
with permission to try a new and promising experiment 
in complete accord with Afridi feeling and customary 
English opinion. The mass of the tribesmen are exempt 
from attack if they will only behave themselves, and 
recalcitrant groups are left to be coerced by the 
majority within the general body. It is a most satis- 
factory arrangement, and although, as observant historians, 
we are bound to point out that the new plan adopted 
will increase the internal unity of the clansmen, we 
must also point out that British officers can deal much 
more effectively with the rush of a small army than 
with tribes which maintain for the sake of robbery a 
fierce, and in its nature endless, guerilla war. It is much, 
too, to have avoided any approach to massacre. 

Final pacification on the frontier must be left to the 
Indian Government; but onlookers on this side find 
it difficult to doubt that the best plan to suppress 
the inconvenient vigour of the highland clansmen is 
a plan which was once adopted here with such 
marvellous success. With the exception of the 
Gurkhas, the Afridis make the best recruits; they are 
hungering for something to live on other than the raids, 
which produce reprisals; and it is a little difficult to 
perceive, at all events at this distance, why we should not 
raise Afridi regiments with special rules of leave and 
special arrangements for pension which would cut by the 
roots their special temptation to lawlessness and murder. 
Once enlisted, they are perfectly faithful to their 
salt ; they are capable of the strongest discipline ; and 
they fhight be employed not only on the frontier, but 
in districts of India where there is considerable want of 
soldiers who are as good as the British for fighting and 
procurable at far less expense. There may be reasons for 
avoiding this plan of which we are unaware; but it cer- 
tainly succeeded in this island, where to be a MacGregor, for 
instance, was to be a dangerous thief, but where after the 
enlistment had been adopted to be known as a MacGregor 
is to be recognised by mere name as an invaluable soldier 
of the King. The alternative is to give the clans allow- 
ances, and this, though cheaper and more merciful than 
sporadic civil war, has the drawback of being apparently 








adopted from timidity rather than friendship. The 
allowances cannot be said to indicate perfect confidence, 
even if we should pay them in the shape of the rifles 
which the Afridis value so highly. 





THE LICENSING BILL AND COMPENSATION, 


‘FYHE Licensing Bill has one merit and many faults, and 

the latter seem likely to attract more notice than 
its virtue. It does aim at carrying out in the course of 
the next fourteen years a sound financial reform. We 
have in the liquor trade, or, rather, in the particular branch 
of that trade which is concerned with the sale of beer and 
spirits for consumption in public-houses, a monopoly of 
great value. Hitherto we have almost given that monopoly 
away. The State has fenced round the business of the 
publican, and by consequence of the brewers and distillers 
who supply the publican, with a complete network of pro- 
tection. Unlike his fellows, whether in towns or villages, 
he is guarded against unrestricted competition. No 
rival public-house can be opened without the Licensing 
Justices being satisfied that it is for the public benefit 
that this should be done. He has, it is true, been 
somewhat harassed of late years by police regulations, 
but for a long time he had things pretty much his 
own way. Both he and his employers put a good deal 
of money into their pockets, and the sources from which 
that money came have not yet run dry. Yet for this 
wholly exceptional position nothing approaching its real 
value was paid. Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer 
taxed now malt and now beer, but when they came to 
licenses they shut their eyes to the value of the trade 
carried on in many public houses, and contented themselves 
with charging a modest percentage on the annual value. 
Even this percentage took no notice of the larger houses. 
It began with an annual value of under £10, but it stopped 
short at an annual value of £700. No matter what 
might be the amount of liquor sold in the year, the 
State claimed no more than £60 in return for the 
monopoly it had granted. Mr. Asquith’s Bill will 
eventually put an end to this waste of public money,— 
for what other name does a system deserve which creates 
a whole framework of law for the benefit of a particular 
trade, and takes next to nothing in return for the benefit 
thus conferred? If the Bill passes, this purposeless 
generosity will be no longer exercised. At the end of 
the time-limit from April 5th, 1909, every application for 
the renewal of a then subsisting license will be treated 
as an application for a new license, and be subject to 
whatever payment Parliament shall think fit to impose. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will then regard publicans 
and brewers as legitimate objects of taxation. No doubt 
their sense of the financial interest of the country will 
prevent them from pitching their demands too high. But 
so long as this precaution is observed licenses may be made 
to pay a reasonable and non-prohibitive price. Be the 
monopoly worth much or little, a considerable share of 
its value should find its way into the Treasury. 

It is obvious that a reform of this magnitude will need 
to be carried out with extreme circumspection. The public 
has a right to resume the privilege it has so long left to 
others; but it is bound to pay adequate compensation to 
those whom it has first petted and then dispossessed. In 
an ideal community this process would be attended by no 
difficulty. ‘The Government would say :—‘‘ So many years 
hence we are going to deprive you of the exclusive 
rights you have so long enjoyed free owing to our 
negligence, and we intend to pay you the fair value 
of the rights thus resumed. What that value is is 
a matter of actuarial computation. There is a class of 
men whose whole time is spent in working out calcula- 
tions of this kind, and we shall call in the services 
of some of the most distinguished members of the pro- 
fession. They will go thoroughly into all the particulars 
furnished them by you. Your figures will, of course, be 
checked at every point, but they will be instructed to take 
care to administer even justice between you and the State, 
and to ensure that while the State pays you nothing 
more than your due, it also pays you nothing less.” 
These, we say, would be the proper terms on which to 
settle the amount of compensation to be paid if the 
Licensing Bill becomes law. Unfortunately, any Bill con- 
taining these clauses would ruin the Government which 
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j d it and the party which supported it. When 
—— large section of the English people has per- 
woted itself that it is wrong to do justice, the passing of 
a measure intended to do justice becomes very difficult. 


he conscience ; 
1 and however much we may lament that it 


should be so, we have to bear the fact in mind if we wish 
to legislate on the subject to which the scruple relates. A 
great number of people have convinced themselves that the 
liquor trade is a thing by itself. ‘Till now, they assert, it has 
been allowed to profit by the misery of others. ‘It has built 
up vast fortunes on the poverty to which it has been the 
principal contributing cause. If it had its deserts, it 
would be brought to a sudden and final cluse. Publican 
and brewer would alike be deprived of their ill-gotten 
gains, and if both were left to end their days in the work- 
houses which they had filled with their victims, substantial, 
if rough, justice would be done.’ It is useless to reason 
with people of this type. They and we have no common 

int from which to start. What to us is a matter of 
ordinary fair dealing, of making good losses which we 
have made men suffer, not for any special fault of their 
own, but because our way of looking at the situation has 
changed, is to them an act of national repentance for a 
national sin. Unrighteous toleration, they would say, 
cannot be made to cease without the infliction of indi- 
vidual suffering. A tender-hearted Judge may pity the 
criminal whom he condemns to death or imprisonment, but 
he must not allow his feelings to make the sentence any 
the lighter. A Government which feels bound to frame a 
drastic Licensing Bill in these circumstances cannot make 
it a really just one. It is, in fact, very much like framing a 
Disestablishment Bill. The nation has made up its mind to 
work out a radical change in the position of a special class 
of traders. 
point, but it will not leave it to an actuary, however eminent, 
to say where that point is to be fixed. It will be judge in 
its own cause, and fix for itvelf the amount and the source 
of compensation. The losers may get better terms in 
this or that particular, but they are not likely to alter the 
whole basis and method of the calculations on which 
the Bill rests. 

There are at least three particulars in which the Bill 
might be amended so as to work less injustice than it 
promises to work if its present form is maintained. 
Assuming that the radical vice of the compensation 
proposals is beyond remedy, and that the losses inflicted 
by legislation are to be made good, not by the State 
which is the author of that legislation, but by the losers 
who are the objects of it, the first improvement would be 
the extension of the time-limit. It is plain that the 
possibility of creating a sinking fund must primarily 
depend on the number of years allowed for building it up. 
We have no wish to press any one figure on Mr. Asquith ; 
indeed, we should prefer to see the time-limit made a 
matter of private negotiation between experts on both 
sides. It is not likely, we fear, that any time-limit will 
wholly satisfy these opposite classes of persons, but at all 
events the number of years ultimately fixed would have 
been determined on with fuller knowledge of the facts and 
greater regard for the legitimate interests threatened. <A 
second modification relates to the source from which the 
contribution is to be drawn. In this, as, indeed, in almost 
all the controversies relating to licensing, the brewer is 
regarded as the chief, if not the sole, offender. A listener 
to much of the rhetoric in which the temperance reformer 
ordinarily indulges might suppose that beer is the one 
form of alcohol known in this country. 1t is beer that 
the working man swills in such vast quantities. It is for 
beer that he is always sending his child to the public- 
house. It is the bad citizens who provide the beer, 
whether they be called brewers or publicans, that are 
responsible for all the crime and almost all the misery in 
the country. But is there no place in the indictment for 
the distiller ? Does alcohol lose its intoxicating value when 
it takes the form of spirits? Is gin, for example, a 
perfectly innocuous drink supplied at cost price by the 
benevolent maker, and sharing with tea the claim to 
“cheer but not inebriate” the consumer? We fear that 
not one of these contentions can be made good. We 
cannot pretend to fix the exact proportion in which the 
responsibility for drunkenness is divided between beer and 
spirits, but we have no doubt that the drunkenness of which 


of the public has to this extent become | 


It is willing to respect vested interests up to a | 








spirits is the exciting cause is the wogse form of the two,— 
worse as regards poverty by reason of its effect upon 
health, worse as regards crime by reason of its effect on 
temper. Consequently we would have the distiller bear 
his fair share in the provision of compensation. We know 
of no title to exemption that he can possibly set up. His 
gains are at least as large. The goods he sells do at 
least as much to make public-houses profitable. The 
drink that he enables the publican to serve out to his 
customers, if taken in excess, does a great deal more harm 
than the comparatively harmless drink provided by the 
brewer. In no one of these particulars can we recognise 
any just claim to the exceptionally favourable treatment 
which, as far as we can judge, the distiller meets with in 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill. Some interesting facts and figures in 
regard to this point are to be found in a letter signed 
“Z.” in our issue of to-day. <A third amendment might 
be the retention of the present method of ascertaining the 
value of a license. 

We have said nothing about the worst faults of the Bill, 
—that it aims at embodying the favourite nostrums of 
temperance reformers rather than at introducing any 
genuine improvement in the relations between drink and 
either poverty or crime, and that it runs the risk of 
encouraging drinking in clubs under conditions which do 
not make for sobriety. The letter describing a working- 
men’s club in the Daily Chronicle of Thursday makes one 
hesitate to give occasion for the wholesale creation of such 
places of entertainment. But this is too large a question 
to be entered upon towards the close of an article. 

We have one word more to say on the subject. It is to 
ask a question. If the brewers wil] be so terribly injured 
in their pockets by the Bill as they allege—as far as we 
can judge, their dread of great pecuniary loss is perfectly 
genuine—why cannot they agree to put up the retail 
price of beer? ‘That would be unpopular, no doubt, but 
the unpopularity would fall, not on the brewers, but on 
the Government, and the brewers can hardly be expected 
to mind that. No doubt there might be a certain check 
in consumption, but the rise in price could easily be made 
to meet and overcome that tendency. ‘The mass of 
mankind will not drink much less beer because they 
have to pay a halfpenny more for it per glass. 
We suppose we shall be told that the brewers could 
not be got to agree not to undersell each other. But 
surely that must be a mistake granted that the position is 
as desperate as it is represented. At any rate, the 
public will not take the complaints as to ruin seriously 
until recourse is had to this very natural expedient. If 
the brewers can combine, as they clearly can, to fight the 
Bill, it is difficult to believe that they are unable to combine 
to prevent it reducing them to beggary should it pass. 
For ourselves, it seems that increasing the retail price is 
the legitimate way for a trade to protect itself from the 
consequences of what it regards as unjust taxation. 





FRENCH DIFFICULTIES IN MOROCCO. 


\ ITH the possible exception of our own experience in 

Egypt, no European country has had a more 
difficult Mohammedan problem to solve than France faces 
in Morocco. The deposition at Fez a few weeks ago of the 
Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz profoundly changed the whole situa- 
tion, and acts by France which may have been wise before 
may be exactly the reverse in the new circumstances, 
Frenchmen, through their well-known love of logic, are not 
generally happy till they have cut away all ambiguities 
from a problem; they prefer a situation nette. But if 
we are not greatly mistaken, affairs in Morocco will 
make it impossible for a cut-and-dried policy to emerge 
from the tangle for a long time to come, and there would 
be a real danger in trying to force one to the surface. 
The true policy after the great change became one of 
“intelligent inactivity,” of watchful patience, of waiting 
for opportunities instead of attempting to create them. 
We quoted with approval at the time the words of the 
Temps, which said all that was necessary :—‘* What is the 
solution? To keep guard on the spot over the safety of 
the ports and the Algerian frontier, to continue to recognise 
in Abd-ul-Aziz the sole legitimate Sovereign from the 
international point of view, but not to undertake military 
action which would draw us into making on his behalf an 
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expedition which we Would not make on our own ; finally, 
when the brothers shall have fought out their quarrel, to 
take up with the Sovereign of Morocco the accomplishment 
of the reforms outlined at Algeciras.” The continued 
recognition of Abd-ul-Aziz “from the international point 
of view” is no doubt necessary, because at Tangier and 
the other places on the seaboard, where alone the Powers 
exert any influence, the act of deposition at Fez has not 
been confirmed by the people, and in most of the mosques 
the name of Abd-ul-Aziz is still mentioned in the prayers 
for the Sultan. But that does not by any means postulate 
a policy of restoration ; to use the sword to force the old 
Sultan upon an unwilling people would be madness. The 
recognition of Abd-ul-Aziz need only be local and nominal. 
The danger of France being caught in the machinery of 
events and involved in complexities from which she cannot 
extricate herself is great enough, in all conscience, without 
the deliberate invention of speculative policies and the 
undertaking of showy military adventures. 

Of course we do not mean to be guilty of the imperti- 
nence of telling France what she must do; we are only, 
as it were, thinking aloud, with our own experiences 
in mind. He would be a wise man, indeed, who could 
foresee precisely what action will be required a year hence, 
for the whole essence of the matter is that opportunities 
must be turned to good account one by one as they occur. 
To appreciate the difficulties we cannot do better than 
observe how the present complication has been reached by 
steps which seem to us to have been quite inevitable. To 
begin with, France could not refuse to face murder. We 
know that it is said that only two or three Frenchmen 
were killed at Casa Blanca, and that they brought their 
fate on themselves ; but the implied principle that murder 
may be connived at in some circumstances is not one 
which any civilised Government can accept on behalf of 
its people even in the alleged interests of a pacific external 
policy. France, therefore, was compelled to act at Casa 
Blanca. But action there required a rather definite 
co-operation with Abd-ul-Aziz, because the Algeciras Act, 
from which France derives her sanction, is made out in his 
name. ‘I'he critics of French policy, of course, speak as 
though Mulai Hafid, who undoubtedly sent alluringly 
amiable messages to Europe at one time, should have been 
somehow taken under the French wing ; but the vagueness 
of the suggestion condemns it, not to mention the danger 
that this scheme would have violated the spirit of the 
Algeciras Act, in alarmed concern for which the proposal 
was apparently made. We come, then, to the conclusion 
that up to the point when Abd-ul-Aziz was deposed at 
Fez France could not have acted otherwise than she did. 
The danger now is that the process of “fighting it out” 
between the two Sultans wiil be unnecessarily interfered 
with, and that the strategical reasons given by soldiers on 
the spot for an advance here and an advance there may be 
allowed to determine policy instead of a broad policy of 
restraint determining the strategy. 

Do the military operations, achieved or foreshadowed, 
justify the charge that the French Government actually 
contemplate conquest ? ‘To us the charge, as a charge of 
bad faith, seems absurd. The country which got rid of 
M. Delcassé simply because Germany objected to him, and 
which submitted the whole question of the “ pacific 
penetration ” of Morocco to the Algeciras Conference, is 
not now—surely it stands to reason—going deliberately to 
undertake a “ warlike penetration” of Morocco. France, 
we are persuaded, has no such thing in her thoughts. 
But that does not, unfortunately, remove the possibility 
that one military step will lead to another till, quite un- 
wittingly, a far-reaching campaign will have been under- 
taken which will be very expensive, very arduous, and very 
difficult to draw back from, and which will bring no profit 
to France, because she would not be allowed to annex the 
country even if—which, as we have said, we do not believe 
—she thought of doing so. It is no longer a question of 
avenging murdered Europeans, or asserting the right of 
interference lest some other European Power should do so 
for its own advantage. Enough was done in those respects 
at Casa Blanca and in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
time is coming when, if the French Government at home 
do not make sure of controlling their soldiers, their 
soldiers will control them. A soldier, be it remembered, 
is a good servant, but a bad master. The peril which 
encompasses the French Government is a very insidious 








= for when once the soldier on the spot is given 
iscretion in a matter which involves policy as well 
as strategy, the logic of his argument in favour of 
continually advancing becomes unanswerable. He med 
let us say, merely to ensure the safety of a particular 
town. ‘That requires the securing of some heights which 
command the town. But when he has conquered those 
heights he finds that they are commanded by other heights 
and another advance becomes necessary. From the second 
heights he looks down upon a rich plain where the enem 
are visibly massing supplies and tending the fields which 
will provide their army with bread in the campaign that 
they mean to conduct. He decides (quite rightly, too) 
that if the enemy are to be harmless their sinews of war 
must be destroyed. The defensive becomes the offensive. 
defensive. So it goeson. If we had always taken advice 
from soldiers, we should now be garrisoning mountain 
fastnesses on the Indian frontier in the midst of implacable 
tribesmen, and should very likely have in our history-books 
the records of another futile campaign in the Soudan. It 
was one of Lord Cromer’s supreme virtues, as may be 
discovered from his book on Egypt which we review in 
another part of our issue to-day, that he always resisted 
military schemes that were at all speculative. He 
required to know exactly how military enterprise would 
fit into his general conception of policy before he 
consented to it; and he watched and waited for the exact 
moment when it could be set on foot with almost 
certain success. Knowing that you cannot logically or 
fairly stop a soldier when the guns have opened fire, 
he was all the more careful to weigh the issues before. 
hand. When the Government sent the ships to Alexandria 
they had no notion that there would be a bombardment 
of Alexandria, but the ships found themselves threatened 
by the shore guns, and it was thought necessary to destroy 
what might destroy them. Who can dispute this 
argument? Once start the fatal flow of that logic, and 
one might be asked before long, as Lord Salisbury once 
said to Lord Cromer, to fortify the moon against a possible 
attack on the earth from Mars. 

French anxiety, and with it the temptation to a crushing 
manifestation of power, is increased by rumours of more 
trouble on the Algerian frontier. General Lyautey, who 
has had a long experience on the frontier, and M. Regnault, 
the French Minister to Morocco, have been despatched to 
Casa Blanca to examine the situation, and we hope that 
there is no truth in the report that their visit will be the 
prelude to a more expansive campaign. At all events, 
there is probably some intimate relation between the 
rumours on the frontier and the Holy War in Morocco 
preached by Mulai Hafid. It is well, therefore, that 
General Lyautey should consider both questions as radi- 
cally one. For some weeks General d’Amade has been 
almost continually engaged, and the punishment of the 
Shawia tribes has developed into conflicts with the armed 
supporters of Mulai Hafid. It may be that the one thing 
required the other, according to military logic, but we are 
sure that it would be a mistake to search out and attack 
Mulai Hafid merely because he is Mulai Hafid. That 
would be taking sides in the dispute of the Sultans, and 
would be a mistake that would lead we know not where. 
General d’Amade is being reinforced by twelve hundred 
Senegalese troops and about two thousand four hundred 
infantry from Tunis and Constantine, besides a squadron 
of cavalry and some artillery. The Paris correspondent 
of the Times says that General d’Amade will then have 
thirteen thousand men under hiscommand. We await the 
report of General Lyautey and M. Regnault with deep 
interest. We conjecture that it will be a turning-point; 
and, unless the report shows clearly that some strong 
action can be taken with a certainty of success, we trust 
that the French Government will “ hasten slowly,” making 
strategy wait on policy, and remembering that every inch 
they go forward makes evacuation more difficult. From 
the bourne to which military logic leads there is often no 
return. 








THE DUE LIMITS OF PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


ERSONAL influence is an inscrutable force. We can 
observe its action. We cannot analyse its springs. 
They lie too deep. What is it which enables a Garibaldi to 
raise an army, or a Wesley to found a sect, or a statesman to 
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divide bis countrymen into followers or non-followers of him- 
self? We do not know, any more than we know what it is 
which in the smaller sphere of social life enables aman to give 
a bias to the minds of all those with whom he is brought into 
close contact, to counteract the force of inclination and tradition 
and compel homage not seldom from more brilliant men than 
himself. Of course such powers are not given to fools ; 
but for all that, intellect is no sure criterion of influence. 
All these men consciously or unconsciously impute their 
own characteristics to those whom they desire to influence. 
They believe firmly that those who listen to them see, or if 
they had a proper light could see, all things as they see them, 
and having attained to the right point of view would of 
necessity act as they themselves are constrained to do. Their 
faith conveys itself to those capable of receiving their doctrine, 
and their success is not summed up in the word obedience. 
The subjects of strong personal influence would seem to 
anticipate the mind of their director, act according to his 
will before he has declared it, and not infrequently become 
plus royalistes que le rot. 

Is this force stronger for good or evil? We think for 
good; but it has, of course, its bad side. Now and then in 
the domain of morals we are tempted to think that in personal 
influence alone lies salvation. Agzin, but not, we think, so 
often, we see it prepare men for perdition. There exists a 
turbulent element in all societies which can apparently be held 
in check by nothing but personal influence. Lawless and 
irresponsible characters whom nothing can bring to reason 
are seen to make sudden surrender to it. The light-headed 
young man of fashion and the “ hooligan” of the streets, neither 
of whom could grasp a theory or stick to a principle, are alike 
taken captive by personal influence; and without doubt 
occasional instances do occur in which thoroughgoing scamps 
have become respectable citizens, owing to the action of personal 
influence, in an unbelievably short space of time. On the 
other hand, a great number of mediocre persons are made 
positively bad by the accident of personal influence. If 
we subtract the cases, however, in which the question of sex 
comes in to complicate our argument, we think the moral 
destruction wrought by bad personal influence may be easily 
exaggerated. It is one of the best signs in human nature 
that it should be so. A bad man is effectively handicapped in 
the struggle for moral influence by the fact that he cannot 
create enthusiasm. Neither his deeds, his doctrines, nor his 
personality have power to call it forth. No man is quite 
incapable of a fine act who from his heart admires one—and 
how few men are able to avoid paying that homage to virtue! 
—and however selfish a man is, he cannot in the nature of 
things, because of his own selfishness, if for no other reason, 
feel attracted or inspired by the sight of selfishness in another. 
The example of a very bad mun is powerful to dissolve the last 
scruples of rather bad men, but his influence is of necessity 
chiefly negative. Enthusiasm is a force outside his direct 
sphere of action. To call it forth he must dissemble, and 
the average man is less gullible than superior persons are apt 
to suppose. 

But to go outside what is generally considered the domain 
of morals and turn to things intellectual and political. Here 
also the force of personal magnetism is intensely strong. Some- 
times it would seem the only thing which brings order out of 
chaotic confusion. If “so many men, so many opinions” 
were really true, government would be impossible and the rate 
of intellectual progress incalculably retarded. Influential men 
weld our factions by their magnetism, and forge a synthesis 
for our disconnected thoughts by means of their personal 
influence. The mass—whether we speak of the thinking or 
of the unthinking mass—must be herded, and the men who can 
berd them are the most essential men in the State. 

On the other band, there is a bad side to the most 
wholesome personal influence,—morally, politically, and 
intellectually. It isa species of absolutism. By absolutism 
many nations and many individuals have been reformed who 
could have been reformed under no other system, but it is 
fraught with terrible dangers for the rulers and the ruled. 
We must take the world as it is, and human nature as we find 
it. The best und greatest men are still men, not angels, and 
are susceptible in greater or less degree of mental intoxication. 
Against too much power no man’s judgment is quite safe. The 
pleasure of ruling is too great for us all. The powerful man 


complete command he seeks nothing but the good of his 
subjects, but he must come to seek power for its own 
sake, till, as Canon Cowley-Brown in another part of 
our issue points out was said of a certain states- 
man, his conscience becomes his accomplice. We can all 
think of instances, political and private, in which personal 
influence, being overstrained, has broken down; in which 
a party has been scattered, to the great disadvantage 
of the country, by the overstraining of personal influence; 
in which loyalty has been overtaxed and liberty of thought 
infringed; and in which, even in families and among friends, 
the force of personal influence has been suddenly reversed, 
and the reaction has meant disaster. The moment a man 
imposes his will for the pleasure of imposing it catastrophe 
is within sight. But there is danger even where no thought 
of self-seeking comes in. When a man is so obsessed by bis 
aim that all those over whom he can exercise control become 
to him merely instruments, he is sure to come finally into 
conflict with the most mysterious and most lasting element 
in human nature, the element of personality. Men are not 
instruments, but individuals. But even though a man keep 
his influence to his death, if his personal influence has been 
too strong upon his followers he has reduced the life of a 
movement to the span of his own. Great reforms are 
almost all started by personal influence, and how often are 
they arrested by its removal! Great changes for the better 
which were introduced with a flourish of trumpets are extin- 
guished in a moment by the death of a man who loved the 
sense of his followers’ dependence. 

Absolutism in the domain of reason has had a long day. 
Attacked four hundred years ago, it is still not destroyed, and 
though theoretically it is gone, the shades of the great school- 
men who set bounds to secular speculation and forged manacles 
for Christian thought are still powerful to shake the com- 
posure of the Roman Church. It is not impossible that 
work has been done by the intellectually fettered which could 
never have been done by the intellectually free. In the same 
way, great things have been accomplished at great crises 
by the exercise of undue personal influence, but always at 
great sacrifice, by rendering worthless the instruments used 
by robbing them of initiative and casting them aside with 
impaired powers. All moralists have regarded obedience as 
one of the virtues, but not as a substitute for all the other 
virtues. That is the doctrine of the tyrant, a heresy which is 
losing the cause of the priest and the lord all the world over. 
The Founder of Christianity evidently feared lest in their 
enthusiasm for the principles of their new creed His followers 
should come to regard its exponents asinfallible. It was morally 
safer, He taught, to call no man master, and safer for the 
ruler to regard himself asa servant. We have not exhausted 
the meaning of this last injunction when we say that a ruler 
should be disinterested. Such an interpretation turns a 
germinating principle into a truism. The duty of the leader 
is to increase by his magnetism the aggregate value of the 
qualities of the led; not to nullify, but only to give direction to, 
their individual powers so as to obtain the multiplication of 
strength which comes of concord. If by selection or by 
tyranny he tries to diminish all individual significance for 
purposes of easy manipulation, he will in all probability either 
overstrain his influence and destroy his work in his lifetime, 
or leave it to a natural process of disintegration after his 
death. 





THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


ROM all we hear, the Olympic Games, which are to be 
k held in London next July, are being organised by the 
very kind of men on whom a sane choice would always full. 
The games ought to be not only a memorable athletic gather- 
ing—perhaps the largest ever known—but an Imperial 
measure, so to speak, to be preserved for reference, of the 
ideals and accomplishments of amateur sport. Professionals 
have no part or lot in the matter, and we are glad of it; for 
though there are many good professionals, and to some sports 
they are indispensable, an institution like the Olympic Games 
is of value in proportion as it shows what modern man still 
thinks it worth while to do for the equivalent of the sprig of 
wild olive. The organisers of the Olympic Games in London 
are all unpaid, and any profits will go to meet the expendi- 





may honestly believe that in seeking a more and more 





ture of the permanent British Olympic Council, which will 
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arrange for sending British representatives to the Games in 
other countries in other years. 

To many Londoners Olympia, we fear, means only Addison 
Road; and though we naturally acquit all our readers of thus 
limiting the word, it may well be that their scholarship falls 
short of discriminating between the rival (or are they comple- 
mentary?) Olympic Games of to-day. Two phoenixes have 
arisen from the ashes; and many people are puzzled at the 
apparent reduction of an Olympiad to two years, as there were 
Olympic Games at Athens in 1906, and every schoolboy knows 
that therefore they ought not to be due again till 1910. But 
those Olympic Games of 1906 were not the Simon Pure; they 
belonged to the other cycle. We cannot do better than follow 
the clear explanation of the matter given in Baily’s Magazine 
by one of the organisers of the coming games in London, Mr. 
T. A. Cook. The resurrection of the Olympic Games took 
place at Athens in 1896, and the first Olympiad (new classical 
style) therefore ended in 1900, when the Games were duly 
held in Paris, and the second Olympiad in 1904, when the 
Games were duly held at St. Louis, and the third, we hope, 
will duly end this year when the Games will be held in London. 
Bat what of the Games in 1906 at Athens? What were they 
doing in that galley? The explanation is that the Athenians, 
although they had the first meeting of the modern Olympic 
Games in their city, thought that “Olympic Games” was a 
title to be permanently kept in Greece, and not allowed to 
stray about the world, only returning occasionally to the land 
of its origin. Besides, a munificent Greek bad given them a 
splendid stadium which cried out to be put to a regular use. 
They therefore started “The Olympic Games of Athens,” 
and, according to the quadrennial cycle, the Games which 
began in 1906 will recur in 1910, 1914, and so on, but always in 
Athens. And now to return to the official Olympic Games, 
which were re-created by a Frenchman, M. Pierre de Coubertin. 
As the Altis of Elis is in ruins, they were held in the specially 
built but now permanent stadium at Athens. France under- 
took the second Olympic meeting, the United States the third, 
and Italy the fourth. But Italy has failed for some reason; 
Great Britain assumes her task, and Shepherd's Bush takes 
the place of Rome. The British Olympic Council was already 
in existence when Italy transferred her responsibility, and it 
was easily expanded into the larger Council which is at work 
to-day, and of which Lord Desborough is the chairman. It 
might conceivably huve happened that the prejudice of a few 
persons might have declared the Olympic Games theatrical or 
absurd, and the management of them would have fallen at 
once into the hands of impresarios and touts. It is fortunate 
that another opinion was formed of them, and the relations 
which the Council maintain with the right people throughout 
Great Britain secure that the games shall be all that is high- 
principled, honest, and sportsmanlike. 

The stadium at Shepherd’s Bush will hold sixty thousand 
or seventy thousand spectators, and by a happy coincidenee 
this huge and expensive building was made possible by co- 
operation with the Franco-British Exhibition which will be 
on the same ground. If Shepherd’s Bush supplies only a 
distant suggestion of the Sacred Grove of Elis, and the 
statuette of Pallas Athene, presented as a trophy by 
M. Fugéne Brunetta d’Usseaux, is not exactly comparable 
with the Hermes of Praxiteles or the Olympian Zeus of 
Phidias which decorated the original Olympia, we can still 
flatter ourselves upon drawing together more nationalities 
(more than twenty will be represented) than ever met at Elis. 
We must try to think that the swimming-tank in the stadium 
is the Alpheus, and console ourselves, for the rest, with the 
reflection that the Discobolos of Myron was probably less of 
an athlete than Mr. C. B. Fry. Of course, not all the events 
can take place at Shepherd’s Bush. For instance, the regatta 
will be at Henley over a course nearly two miles long, and the 
ordinary Henley Regatta will yield its place for once as the 
best regatta in the world. Much attention has already been 
drawn to the regatta because it was said that the exclusion 
of foreign entries at the ordinary regatta this year was 
designed specially to prevent the Belgians from again 
winning the Grand Challenge Cup. Really, exclusion was 


decided upon for the simple and sufficient reason that an 
international contest early in July would have utterly ruined 
the interest of the Olympic Regatta later in the same month. 
The outery against British “injustice” had a humorous 
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that they would never have thought of rowing 
ordinary regatta as (like the good sportsmen they are 
they aim at the higher game of the Olympic Regatta “« 
would not care to exhaust themselves beforehand, Othe 
sports that will be held elsewhere are shooting and polo one 
yachting and motor races. And the “ Marathon” vase will 
only have its finish in the Stadium ; it will start at Windsor 
and the course will be through Harrow, Sudbury, and Worm. 
wood Scrubbs. 

Already the British Council have been complimented 
by the acceptance of their medals as the permanent 
form for medals for the Olympic Games in all countries : 
but perhaps the highest compliment of all is the universal 
acceptance of British judges throughout the whole pro- 
gramme for this year. That is a singularly valuable 
certificate of judicial qualities. It is quite certain that the 
standard of performance will be high, for in more than twenty 
countries a process of elimination in now going on by which 
the true champions will be chosen. For the purposes of the 
games, England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland will count as 
one country. But even so, shall we make more points than 
any other country ? Will the names of our Olympionikoi §jj 
the pages of some modern Pindar? We scarcely expect go, 
We may be the depositaries of all sporting truth, but our 
disciples in other lands are already our equals on many points 
of practice. But let that pass; in our old age we can support 
our dignity by a reputation for Solonic wisdom, and that 
ought to be procured for us by the international! code of rules 
for every sport which has been drawn up by the British 
Council, has been translated into three languages, and has 
been accepted by all countries. That achievement is “ signif. 
cant of much.” The Olympic Games of 1908 will not bea 
concession to mischievous spectacularism, but will make a 
permanent contribution to “the law and the prophets” of 


sport. 
Q* all the contrasts of the months, perhaps none is sharper 
than the fall of snow upon a countryside which has 
once felt the rush of spring. There is somehow a charm in 
the cold incongruity of it, but the main sense is one of con- 
trast, of common, quiet sights transfigured into a dazzling 
oddness which half fascinates, half hurts. The change may 
have come slowly or suddenly. It may be snow which has 
fallen after days of warning and waiting; days in which the 
wind has swung round from the warm south-west slowly to 
the north, tacking back a degree south again and then two 
degrees into the frost; days when slate-grey masses of cloud 
have ridden up and ridden off again, or when that distinct 
note of brown has slumbered in a quieter sky which always 
means sunlight behind frost and storm. Or it may be snow 
which has fallen suddenly, almost you might believe by 
accident, as if some one had upset the salt-cellars over the 
dining-room carpet and immediately set to and swept the salt 
away again. This year and last year we have been given each 
sort of spring snow. Last year there was that amazing 
morning in April, when in some parts of the South of England 
the sun rose on three good inches of snow that had borne to 
the ground every daffodil and primrose in the garden, and by 
noon had melted the whole brilliant counterpane into steam 
and water. This year the snow has dawdled and delayed, 
vanished and returned again. The month is not old enough 
to call it late snow, but it is certainly spring snow, and not 
entitled to the tolerance due to the deep drifts of December 
and January. Inthe winter months of ice-sharpened winds 
and ringing frost, snow has a right to lie where it pleases. 
The garden may dress as it pleases. But snow in spring is 
dressing up. 

Still, there can be a fascination even in dressing up, and 
most certainly there is a separate beauty in late-fallen snow 
that lies light enough to do no harm and long enough to set 
its spell of whiteness upon the lawn and the ploughs. Perbaps 
it is at its best when it has fallen on dry ground before sun- 
rise, when the sun shines from a half-cloudy, half-clear sky, 
and when the wind or the air is cold enough to prevent 
quick melting. There must be sunshine, or the dull white is 
monotonous, and one of the singular charms of level snow is 
the shadow thrown on it. In midwinter the shadows on snow 
can be distinct, and can add wonderful gradations of light to 
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SPRING SNOW. 





ending when the chief members of the Belgian crew declared 





a landscape; but the arc of the sun’s course through the sky 
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r rises high enough to brighten the open surfaces and 
deepen the shadows as a March or April sun can brighten and 
deepen them. Nor is a January sky ever of quite that full 
blueness which belongs to the later year, and which reflects 
itself in the darkened facets of shaded snow-crystals. For the 
yeason, of course, of the glorious colour which snow can some- 
times reflect is that each separate snowflake has its facets set 
and angled like a cut diamond, so that colour will glow in 
them as in the heart of jewels. If the mist that has frozen 
into snow is ever so lightly touched with the soot or sulphur 
of furnace fumes or city smoke, then the fallen crystal loses 
that power of ingeminating colour, and its shadows and reflec- 
tions dull into greys and duns. London snow cannot keep 
any light in it. Even ordinary English country snow lacks 
the brightness of a clearer Northern air. To know what the 
shadows on the snow of these islands can be, you must look 
at the drifts lying about the banks of a Scottish salmon-river. 
There you get the essentials for pure colour: the air of the 
mountains, dry and clean, a sun high enough to set a real blue 
in the windy heavens, water deep and clear enough to darken 
that blue almost to purple, and virgin snow of a clarity that 
belongs to no other white thing. The shadows thrown on 
that snow are pure ultramarine, and if a chance cloud passes 
between the river and the sun, so much the better; the sudden 
painting in of the colour in the returning sunlight is as if the 
spirit of the stream had dipped his wash-brush in the blue 
behind the cloud. 

In the spring of the North the glitter and light of snow are 
gocontinually present, unmelted on dry banks and in shadowed 
corners for so many weeks together, that there is nothing 
strange in the association of a month-old drift and opening 
buds. In the warmer, wetter South there must always be an 
incongruity in the whirling flakes and the upspringing life of 
March and April, though April even is not the latest month 
of snowstorms. The Oxford Eights have been rowed before 
now in a May sleet that would have made the Torpids horrible. 
But the general effects of snow in spring are usually a little 
kinder than that. In a “zephyr” (what a word for the 
occasion!) and in rowing “shorts” nobody can regard snow 
in the proper spirit. The charm of incongruity vanishes. 
But to the wise, who spend their days in the wisest 
possible way, which is walking about the country, or 
working in a garden, there is an incongruousness about snow 
after February which has its own attractions. It is a 
strange and arresting sight, on a broad, wind-swept common 
in full sunlight, to look round and suddenly to realise that all 
the shadows are pure white, and that except in the shadows 
there is no white on the common at all. The sun has melted 
the snow everywhere except in the lessening spaces behind 
the low, scrubby hawthorns and the gorse-bushes in full 
flower above their white shadows. Or, later in the month, 
when a quick, icy wind has lowered its cargo of powdery 
flakes on the lawn and garden beds, and sailed away to the 
south-west leaving the sun to melt the garden green and 
brown again, there is a sense in the sudden change from 
warmth to snow and from snow to warmth which, if 1t is like 
anything, is like the slower change of ascent and descent of an 
Alpine pass. The gentians glow below the snow, glisten in 
the melting snow, shine out in the sun. Yet there is a queer 
freshness in the smell of suddenly melted English snow which 
does not belong to Switzerland; perhaps it is breathed by a 
warmer loam, perhaps it is fanned out of the celery trenches, 
or the wet sweetbriers. The sense of change can be violent 
enough when April snow has laid flat the daffodils as it did 
last year; but an even sharper contrast is snow fallen on 
apple-blossom and apple-blossom on snow. Yellow is one of 
the colours of cold countries; pink is of the South. But 
fresh-fallen snow upsets many thoughts of colour. A robin 
hopping over the white surface is certainly not a bird with a 
red breast; he is an olive-and-yellow-like creature, and quite 
a dark spot in the distance. A white dog becomes a dismally 
dirty animal, which would not matter quite so much if a white 
cat did not look even worse. For it is the proper business 
even of the cleanest of dogs to go splashing in a manly way 
through puddles and over slushy roads, and they must be 
expected to have muddy legs occasionally. But cats are 
always washing, or ought to be, and yet cannot get white 
enough to cut a figure in snow. 

The broad truth remains that late and early snows in spring 
are in the order of things, and that if the storms do not come 
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too late, with frost and cutting winds to turn the lilacs black 
and strip the orchard, snow may be the best of all gentle 
checks to immature or hastened growth of fruit and flower. 
February often holds a week of such warmth of sunlight and 
tenderness of rainy southern winds that the life of the plant 
is forced beyond its strength and its time. The cold, re- 
pressing touch of snow may come exactly when it is needed 
to cool down the rushing sap and close the expanding bud. 
The quiet blanket laid down upon the garden beds will shut 
the crocus-cups tight and pale, and level the snowdrops with 
the lawn grasses, but it is a kindly blanket which will keep 
off the far deadlier cold of dry frost and wind. Here and 
there, it is true, March snow can only kill. If she lays even 
a slight coating ona nest of eggs, she ends that brood. But 
the same snow that kills the brood kills insects which the 
brood might have eaten; and the robin and the hedge-sparrow, 
quite as good philosophers as the gardener, will cheerfully 
build new nests again. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE NAVAL DEBATE. 
(To tue Epiror or THR “SpEcraTonr.” | 
Srr,—One rises from a perusal of the debates of Monday and 
Tuesday with somewhat mixed feelings. It is satisfactory 
to find no challenge of the supreme position now occupied 
by the Royal Navy, nor any doubt that it will be maintained 
for the next three years at least, even with the proposed 
reduction in expenditure in 1908-9 on new construction. 
There could, of course, be nothing but praise for the resolve 
of the Admiralty to replenish stocks of naval stores, and to 
make proper provision for repairs. Mr. Robertson announced 
that in the financial year now closing the actual expenditure 
on repairs would exceed by £200,000 the provision made in 
the Estimates, thus confirming tbe anticipation expressed in 
my letter of last week ; and he followed up a summary of the 
expenditure on repairs since 1904-5 by the declaration that 
“the policy of the present Board was that no accumulation of 
repairs should be permitted.” He added the statement that 
“ their technical advisers were satisfied that the Fleet was in 
an efficient state in this respect.” The phrase seems familiar; 
it has been used repeatedly during the last three or four years, 
but is hardly consonant with the proposal to spend £700,000 
more on repairs next year, and to add £135,000 to the main- 
tenance charge of the Fleet. It may be desired to “save the 
face” of the “technical advisers,” and they are welcome to 
this consolation; the substantial fact is that the “ present 
Board” announce a policy that will command universal 
approval and make our position safe, and they do so ata 
time when the financial position is difficult, and the outlook is 
not promising. 

A far less satisfactory feature of the debate was the tendency 
manifested in various ways by many speakers to drift into 
party recrimination, and to abandon the practice—main- 
tained for a long period with most beneficial results—of 
keeping the Navy outside party politics. Again and again 
allusions were made which can be best described as material 
for electioneering tactics rather than as valuable contributions 
to a discussion of the naval policy which should be followed 
by this country. It is unfortunate that of late adverse 
criticism of naval administration has been limited almost 
entirely to organs of the Unionist Party. With many of 
these criticisms one may agree; but all the same it is most 
desirable that discussions of naval policy should be free 
from political bias, and this is especially true of Parlia 
mentary debate. 

The essential fact in connexion with the present position ot 
the Royal Navy is that it is the result of action begun in the 
autumn of 1904 when Sir John Fisher was appointed First 
Sea Lord, and continued since that date under the advice of 
that distinguished naval officer. Lord Selborne first approved 
and adopted the schemes which Lord Esher asserts (from 
personal knowledge and documentary evidence) to have been 
originated by Sir John Fisher and worked out in detail by 
him before he went to the Admiralty in 1904, Lord Cawdor 
endorsed the new departure during his short term of office, 
hampered as he was by ill-health. In the famous Memorandum 
issued at the end of November, 1905, when Lord Cawdor was 
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on the eve of vacating office, he described in detail all that 
had been done, and laid down the future naval policy which 
he and his colleagues regarded as essential to the well- 
being and efficiency of the Fleet. Lord Tweedmouth pro- 
posed to “watch and wait”; and after two years has declared 
full approval of recent “reforms.” Since October, 1904, 
many changes have occurred in the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty, not merely on the political, but on the 
naval side; but one “fixed quantity” bas remained,—tle 
present First Sea Lord. For him Lord Esher and many 
others claim the credit of originating and chiefly directing the 
new policy. Upon him, therefore, must also rest the principal 
responsibility for what has happened and is happening, as well 
as the nature of our outlook in the immediate future, Bearing 
this fact in mind, one may consider with greater clearness 
the programme of new construction upon which prolonged 
discussion took place. ° 

At the beginning of 1905, owing to the practical destruction 
of the Russian Fleet, the Royal Navy occupied a position of 
relative strength that had never been approached since iron- 
clads were built. This supremacy, of course, consisted in 
existing types. The ships we had built or building were 
individually larger and more powerful than the ships of other 
navies, as well as a greater number. It was pre-eminently 
a period when we should have paused in laying down 
new ships, and have devoted our resources to the com- 
pletion of ships in hand and to the thorough repair 
of existing ships. We could build more rapidly and 
in larger numbers when the occasion arose, and, by con- 
tinuing the policy that had been followed for many years 
with great advantage, could wait until other navies had laid 
down their ships and then “go one better” in our new 
designs, the building of which, although started later, could 
be completed as soon as, or sooner than, that of their foreign 
rivals, It was at this juncture, so favourable to us, that the 
decision was taken to lay down and press forward with extreme 
rapidity the ‘Dreadnought.’ In the Press, by means of 
officious communications, the attention of the world was 
drawn to the marvellous qualities and immense superiority of 
this vessel. She was described as the equal of two or three 
of the most powerful British battleships built immediately 
before her: it was asserted that ber advent disclassed and 
made obsolete or obsolescent all existing warships,—including, 
of course, British ships. Strange to say, in this chorus of 
praise there was no note of recognition of the obvious con- 
sequence of the advent of the new type,—viz., that if 


all were true which was said about it, then a very 
heavy blow would be struck at our existing naval 
supremacy. On the hypothesis stated, a fresh start would 


have to be made in the race, and our competitors 
would cease to struggle with the heavy handicap arising 
from our vast superiority in earlier types. Nor was this 
all. They obtained advantages attaching to their later 
commencement of rivals to the ‘ Dreadnought.’ Learning as 
they could, and did, all they required to know of her principal 
features, they were able to design ships which, in their 
judgment, were individually more powerful; and they claim 
to have secured this advantage. In doing so, of course, they 
had to delay somewhat the commencement of their building 
operations, and they will not have their new ships ready so 
soon as ours of the ‘ Dreadnought’ class. On the other hand, 
they believe and assert that when completed their ships will 
individually be more than a match for ours. Can any one 
doubt, in view of this statement of the facts, that in 
abandoning our traditional policy in 1905, laying down the 
‘Dreadnought’ in that year and the three huge cruisers 
of the ‘Invincible’ class in 1906, 
folly was committed, the cost of which to this country 
is already enormous, and will be much increased? Mr. 
Asquith on Monday pronounced, perhaps unwittingly, a 
solemn condemnation of what was done three years ago 
when he said:—‘*We do not wish to take the lead, but 
we want to do everything in our power to prevent a new 
spurt in competitive shipbuilding between the great naval 
Powers.” These are wise words; but they simply indicate a 
return to the policy prevailing, and universally approved, until 
Sir John Fisher became First Sea Lord. His change of policy 
has caused “a new spurt in competitive shipbuilding” such as 
has never been seen. All that has been said here in praise of 
‘Dreadnoughts’ and ‘Invincibles’ has been provocative of 
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increased activity in new warship construction abroad on 9 
scale and at a cost never approached previously, Germany 
has increased the size and cost of her battleships by nearly 
fifty per cent. France has taken a similar course, but started 
from larger units. The United States and Japan have gone 
up to ships of twenty thousand tons from those of about 
sixteen thousand tons. Italy is contemplating the building of 
ships of unprecedented size. Even Brazil has been tempted 
into the same course,—little as that country can afford 
ships costing roughly two millions sterling when equipped 
for service. We are committed to seven * Dreadnoughts’ 
and three ‘Invincibles,’ representing altogether nineteen 
to twenty millions, and another ‘Dreadnought’ is jn 
the programme for 1908-9. The German programme of 
1906 has been amended this year so as to provide for more 
armoured ships of new types and great size; and it is stated 
that strenuous efforts are to be made to accelerate their con. 
struction. On all sides the unwise and unnecessary action 
commenced here in 1904-5 has produced consequences of 
the most serious nature, and involved great expenditure which 
might have been postponed or avoided. Large liabilities 
remain on incomplete ships, and the increase in size of 
individual ships will necessitate great outlay in the immediate 
future on docks, harbours, and other works. In this respect, 
unfortunately, there has been neither wise forethought nor 
proper estimate of contingent expenditure. It is notable 
that in Lord Cawdor’s Statement, although the annual 
laying down of four large armoured ships was stated to be 
a necessity, there was no proper recognition of what their 
construction would involve in regard to new works. On the 
contrary, it was claimed that by striking ships of no 
fighting value off the Effective List large economies had 
been effected on new works previously proposed,@nd that 
the savings under this head were from four to five millions 
sterling. Rosyth apparently was not provided for in the 
forecast estimate of savings; by inference it was not antici. 
pated that a naval base would be constructed there at an 
early date. Yet in the new Estimates a definite decision has 
been announced, and the immediate prosecution of the works 
declared to be necessary. Itis a matter of common knowledge 
that the ‘Dreadnought’ and her sisters are not able to use 
conveniently many naval harbours, that special berths have to 
be provided for them, and that the dry docks capable of 
receiving them will require to be increased in number in 
order to provide sufficient docking accommodation. In short, 
the new type was introduced light-heartedly without the 
contemporaneous arrangement of an adequate scheme of new 
works. 

What a contrast does this partial method of dealing with 
the great naval problem present to that followed in connexion 
with the Spencer Programme when Sir Frederick Richards 
was First Sea Lord. Then the scheme of shipbuilding was 
associated with a great scheme for the corresponding works 
on naval bases, improvement of harbours, and general accom- 
modation for the new fleet. In Germany, too, the revision 
of the Navy Bill has been accompanied by arrangements for 
the enlargement of the North Sea Canal and other necessary 
works. The full liability involved in the programme of new 
construction has been estimated and communicated to the 
Reichstag, and the anticipated incidence of expenditure on 
the several financial years has been stated. In France similarly 
full financial statements are communicated to the Chambers 
before programmes of shipbuilding are approved. In the 
United States Congress embodies its approval of shipbuilding 
programmes in laws fixing the maximum expenditure on 
specified ships. The British House of Commons, which is 
supposed to control expenditure, is not given similar infor- 
mation. A ship which will cost two millions is laid down, and 
the total sum provided is, say, £50,000 or £100,000. Inquiries 
as to future liability are staved off by notes,—“ details not 
estimated,” “design not described,” &c. This is most un- 
satisfactory, and Parliament should insist on an alteration of 
procedure and the communication of full information as to total 
contingent liability before ships are commenced. The faults 
of the present system are serious, but not irremediable. There 
has been a growing tendency in recent years to refuse informa- 
tion to Parliament on the ground of interference with public 
interests. This is, however, no real justification, and the facts 
above stated demonstrate conclusively the danger of basty 
and incomplete action in starting new programmes without 
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fully counting the cost of all that is involved,—for ships, naval 
works, reserves of stores, ammunition and guns, Xc. 

It may be added that the drift of the debate was in this 
respect most unsatisfactory. Without going into details, it 
may be stated that no good purpose can be served by discus- 
sions of the responsibility of particular Administrations for 
past action or for the present position. Both political parties 
and successive First Sea Lords are involved; but throughout 
there has been one and the same Chief Naval Adviser, upon 
whom rests the primary responsibility for the policy of 
administration, new construction, and naval training. It is 
to be hoped that we shall not have the Navy made an 
electioneering asset by either political party. No useful 
purpose can be served, and much harm may be done, 
by speeches such as those made by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Arthur Lee. The former said: “ The 
liabilities which the Government had incurred in order 
to carry out their responsibilities next year «and the 
year after were so great that he was driven to think they 
hoped to evade them somelow, or else they thought they 
would be elsewhere when the bill was presented.” This 
remark was unworthy of the occasion. The responsibility of 
the Government for the defence of the Empire cannot be 
evaded, and it is only just to add that it was accepted fully 
by the Ministers, whose general declaration of their intention 
to maintain our naval supremacy at all costs leaves nothing 
to be desired. A far more reasonable course in present 
circumstances—which are undoubtedly critical—would be for 
both parties to unite in the proposal to set up a competent 
and impartial tribunal whose inquiry would place beyond 
doubt the present naval position, ascertain the effect of 
numerous and drastic changes made during recent years—and 
made, as is alleged, without adequate consideration or the 
ascertainment of the opinions of the Naval Service—and 
generally “clear the air.” It is not suggested that those 
responsible for these changes, and in particular their chief 
author, Sir John Fisher, has been actuated by unworthy 
motives; but there are many and grave reasons for anxiety 
respecting matters of vital importance to the well-being of 
the Navy, and the anxiety should be set at rest without delay. 
—I am, Sir, &c., CIvIs. 

[*Civis” speaks for himself, and out of full knowledge. 
We desire, however, to associate ourselves in the strongest 
possible sense with the demand for inquiry with which his 
letter closes. The need for taking stock at the Admiralty as 
regards both policy and action has, in our opinion, become 
imperative—Ep, Spectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A CENTRE PARTY. 


[To tue Eprrog or rae “Srectator.” | 

Sir,—It cannot be doubted that there is a growing feeling of 
impatience at the alternatives that are exclusively offered by 
the two-party system. As things now are a citizen must 
either support the present Government with its policy of 
attacking the House of Lords, squandering old-age pensions, 
impoverishing publicans and brewers, and vexing Churchmen 
and Roman Catholics, or else assist the Tariff Reform League 
in setting up a Protective tariff on German or Canadian lines. 
Many people, I think, must feel it hard to bear that they 
should be forced to choose between two courses, each so 
unattractive. A patriot who is neither a Socialist-Radical nor 
a Protectionist feels a real perplexity. For whom is he to 
vote? Which are the least evils that he must assist to bring 
upon his country ? 

Accordingly, there is a cry for a Centre Party, which should 
be neither Protectionist nor Socialist. Theoretically, such a 
party seems necessary to express properly the convictions of 
no inconsiderable number of persons. Those who are inex- 
perienced in politics can hardly understand why it does not 
come into existence. But they will find, if they inquire of any 
practical politician who is familiar with the actual workings 
of political conflict, that the difficulty of bringing it into 
effective being is great indeed. A party must have its repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. To this end, it must be 
able to win seats at the poll. To win a seat the aspiring 
Centralist must enlist more supporters in a particular con- 
stituency than the Radicals or ‘l'ariff Reformers. Possibly in 








a few constituencies this might be achieved if he had the 
assistance of an adequate organisation; for though the 
electors reign, the caucus governs. But the existing organi- 
sations are in the hands of ardent partisans of the two 
established parties. To set up a new organisation is difficult, 
—especially difficult for those who by temperament are 
not restless and zealous, but characteristically easygoing, 
moderate men. The aspiring Centralist who should try the 
experiment would, I fear, soon be convinced that his prospects 
of election in any constituency were small, and would, reluc- 
tantly and ruefully, be forced to return to the consideration of 
the odious question,—“ Which of the two existing parties do I 
disagree with least ?” 

Here, then, is a problem for your readers to consider. Very 
many of them must have felt the desire to see a Central Party 
in existence. But they have, perhaps, not yet sufficiently 
realised the enormous practical obstacles that lie in the way 
of constituting such a party. A party to be effective must be 
seated in the House of Commons, and no one has yet dis- 
covered a method of electing a Centralist. I wish a solution 
could be found; for every thoughtful man must feel that to 
entrust the government of this country alternately to parties 
dependent on caucuses of the most extreme Radicals and 
Tariff Reformers is dangerous and absurd. For myself, I 
cannot find the way out, and venture, therefore, to appeal to 
the Spectator and its readers for their wiser help.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CENTRALIST. 

[To rae Evitor or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Although I have followed the Spectator fairly closely 
for a considerable time, I can recollect no article more truly 
characteristic of the spirit of Free-trade—i.e., real Free-trade— 
or better calculated to inspire an attitude of mind both sane, 
vigorous, und scientific, which is indispensable to the forma- 
tion of a Centre Party, than that upon “The Sweated 
Industries Bill” in the Spectator of February 29th. May I 
suggest that that article, together with the letters in the same 
number from Sir William Chance and “ VY. H. G.,” with your 
editorial comments thereupon, be issued as one of the first 
publications of the new organisation ? It may be that for the 
present more real service will be rendered to the cause we 
have at heart by the policy and practice of abstention rather 
than the more aggressive course of a formal organisation ; but, 
rightly or wrongly, I believe it is a fact that a merely negative 
attitude counts for very little with the average man. Hence it 
should be always borne in mind that at any moment it may 
become urgently desirable for the “ Spectator Party” toassume 
a definite and positive position. It is to be hoped the leaders 
of thought and action, of whom we have not a few, are 
prepared for such a contingency.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. H. Stamper. 





THE FLAG, PROTECTION, AND A CENTRE 
PARTY. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—There must be many people who welcomed your timely 
article in last week's Spectator on the subject of the use and 
abuse of “ The Flag.” I personally appreciated it, expressing, 
as it does, the feelings that assailed me when, some time ago, 
I saw the national emblem displayed at a meeting held in 
support of Tariff Reform. Our flag was there, not as repre- 
senting Britain or the Empire, but floating over a sect who 
hold peculiar economic ideas, The flag was no more germane 
to the subject than the skull and cross-bones of a pirate would 
have been. I went to the meeting with an open mind; if any- 
thing, I went prepared to be convinced in favour of Tariff 
Reform, for, like many others, I was at first attracted by 
the glamour of Mr. Chamberlain's policy. It seems so long 
ago now, but I think it must have been the idea of a Free- 
trade Empire that lured me. As the policy of the Tariff 
Reformers unfolded itself, or, rather, entangled itself, I became 
doubtful, but I did not realise how unstable were the founda- 
tions of that policy until I went to the meeting I allude to. 
The speeches settled me, and I left the hall convinced that 
the reform of the Tariff Reformers was wrong. I expected 
to hear, I do not know what, but something giving rational 
reasons for change in our fiscal system. I listened, 
instead, to the crudest of economic fallacies. The old 
heresy of imports impoverishing a nation was dragged 
out from the limbo to which I imagined Adam Smith and 
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Mill had consigned it, and paraded as the chief ware of the 
Tariff Reform Party. The worst part of the whole business, 
to my mind, is not so much the proposed change of our system, 
though that is bad enough, but the fact that people are going 
to vote for fiscal change from unsound motives. It would be 
comparatively harmless if the electorate were composed of 
persons who, grounded in the first principles of political 
economy, had come to the conclusion that Protection was 
necessary. The appalling thing is that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred electors will go to the poll saturated with wrong 
ideas. What I mean is that it is more dangerous for a 
nation to do a thing from wrong reasons than the 
mere doing of the thing itself. Anyhow, it is more 
annoying. Now there are hundreds like myself who need 
representing in Parliament, people who, like you, look upon 
all taxation as an evil, and unnecessary taxation as criminal. 
We want sufficient taxation to provide adequate defence for the 
country, and to do those things which are better done by the 
State than by individuals. We see that we cannot enrich 
ourselves by taxation, nor can we cure unemployment by with- 
drawing capital from remunerative enterprises and transferring 
it to unremunerative efforts. Several correspondents in your 
paper evidently are of the same opinion. What can we do? 
We are between the Scylla of Protection and the Charybdis of 
spoliation of property.—I am, Sir, &c., 

In Mepus Turisstmvs Isis. 





PENSION-LISTS. 
[To Tue Eprror or Tue “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I enclose a letter addressed by a “ Veteran” to a 
recent issue of the New York Sun on the Pension Budget of 
the United States which may deserve your attention. Observe 
the words: “ Pensions are to a great extent a matter of pull, 
political and otherwise.” The amount of pensions in general 
is regulated by the giver; but in your case, as in that of the 
United States, the amount will practically feel the “ pull” of 
the receiving class through the influence of its political vote. 
That “ pull” is still being worked by seekers of popularity in 
the United States. The abuse is notorious, yet no public man 
of either of the two political parties has dared to say a word. 
Let beneficence do its part, as it really seems in fair measure 
to be doing. It will discriminate, which State pension-lists 
do not. It breeds kindly feelings and unites classes, to which 
State pension-lists have no tendency ; if disputes arise about 
them, rather the reverse, as already begins to appear. My 
justification for again addressing you is that the question is 
raised here, and that our course is likely to be influenced by 
your example.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





“Tur Pension Bupoer. 
(To rue Eprror or ‘Tue Svuvy.') 


Sir,—In an editorial entitled ‘The Pay of the Army’ in the Sun 
of February 7th you have stepped aside to strengthen the public 
prejudice against the veteran of the Civil War by charging to 
him the annual Pension Budget of approximately $140,000,000, 
while knowing full well that of this enormous sum less than 
50 per cent. is due to the existence of, or is paid to the actual 
veterans, the men or the families of the men who ‘smelled 
powder and were shot at in the field.’ No one knows better than 
does the Sun that pensions are to a great extent a matter of pull, 
political and otherwise, rather than of merit; that while one 
pensioner receives for his wounds $12 a month, another, with 
similar and slighter wounds, receives $20 or more; that in viola- 
tion of our pension laws and regulations many are in receipt 
of the prohibited ‘additional pension for a minor wound’; and 
that thousands of the relatives and friends of influential 
officers and of others are in receipt of pensions to which under a 
proper interpretation of the law they have no shadow of right. 
By Acts of Congress, by special pension bills, many of them in 
favour of applicants whose claims have been rejected by the 
Pension Bureau, and by grants of large pensions to those already 
possessed of ample means but having no right to a pension other 
than that conferred by special Acts, the pension budget, not- 
withstanding the rapid passing of the veteran and through no 
fault of his, yet greatly to his discredit, still holds its own, and 
will continue to do so indefinitely. Yhat our pension laws need 
revision and the pension-list a careful and thorough pruning is 
evident, but it is equally evident that it carries altogether too 


many unworthy but influential persons to permit a hope that the | 


pruning process will ever be undertaken. With all these facts 
and a knowledge of the total sum annually paid to the actual 
veteran before it, or easily obtainable, the Sun dare not urge the 
necessary revision and pruning, but instead hesitates not to 
charge up the burden with all its attendant evils to the veteran, 
to educate the public in that belief and constantly to keep it 








before the public eye. Iam a veteran, fortunately far removed 
from want, with no interest in pension enactments, and I 
only for justice to and in behalf of my comrades. VeTeRan.” 





THE LICENSING BILL. 

[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprctator.’*] 
Sir,—I have not noticed in any of the licensing discussiong 
any distinction drawn between a “ beer” license and a “ wine- 
and-spirit” license. The term “ public-house” is used, and 
generally implies a fully licensed house, and as wine-and-spirit 
licenses are comparatively seldom granted except to houses 
which already possess beer licenses, the poor brewer who is 
supposed to be the cause of all the intemperance of which we 
hear so much comes in for all the blame. But the brewer is 
interested to such an infinitesimal extent in the wines and 
spirits consumed in a public-house that his interest in their 
consumption may be ignored. The brewer who supplies thoge 
liquors in addition to his beer is very uncommon. Who is 
responsible for the intemperance, the brewer or the distiller? 
As the payments to Excise by the brewer and distiller are as 
three to four, I think that the distiller misses his fair share of 
the blame. I think that there is but little question as to who 
makes the larger profits. Who as a rule takes the greater 
risk in a licensed house, and why can he take it? The dis. 
tiller undoubtedly, and because of the larger profits which he 
makes. I will give roughly the capital which is laid on the 
table when a London house (say of the value of £20,000 in 
normal times) changes hands. The brewers are the free. 
holders, having bought the house for, say, £30,000. They 
lease it to a publican at a premium of £8,000 and rent of £600 
for along term. To pay the premium the publican borrows 
£4,000 from a “ private” source, and gives a second mortgage 
to the brewers for the balance. He then borrows as much as 
he can, say £2,000, from some distiller who supplies a special 
spirit, and £2,000 or £3,000 more from some other distiller 
who wants an outlet for his product—these borrowings on 
third and fourth charges—and he may find some cash himself 
to pay the outgoing man for goodwill, fixtures, &c. Then 
comes the “change” at £20,000 after the publican has worked 
up the trade. The brewer does not advance any more, so to 
make up the price the distillers, and of them generally 
No. 2, make up the deficiency. So the figures are :—Private 
first mortgage, £4,000; brewers, £4,000; first distiller, 
£2,000; second distiller, £5,000; vendor on mortgage, £4,000; 
purchaser's own cash, £1,000; and in addition he finds cash 
for the expenses. 

Now who runs the risk? With such a house the purchaser 
who knows his business should get his capital back in a 
couple of years. The vendor already has cash which he 
borrowed on going into the house, so all that he gets in 
respect of his mortgage is profit. As the distiller is prepared 
to take such risks, surely it must be on account of the profit 
which he makes. The brewer lets at a low rent to secure the 
trade, and the rent, with the cash portion of the premium 
which he takes from the “private” mortgage, gives him a 
fair return for his capital outlay,—the “private” mortgagee 
takes five per cent. for his risk. I may be wrong, but I hold 
very strongly the view that the distiller is the larger con- 
tributor to intemperance, and I think that there can be no 
question that the profit to the producer and retailer of spirits is 
far greater than the profit to the producer and retailer of beer. 
Were it otherwise, why should the value of a fully licensed house 
be so much greater than that of a beerhouse ? Why should the 
distiller take such risks ? Why saould the publican always 
try to get a full license for his beer-house ? The capital 
invested in distilleries is nothing like that invested in 
breweries, so that the burden of any drastic licensing reform 
must fall far more heavily on those who have investments in 
breweries, and who, after all, are only in a minor degree 
responsible for the state of things which has caused the present 
crisis in the trade. Of my own knowledge, I know the difi- 
culties of the brewing trade, and how hard it is at the present 
time to make a decent profit owing to high wages, rates, and 
duties. It seems very hard that these difficulties should be 
increased by peremptorily cutting off the channels of output 
which have been recognised by the State, and have contributed 
so liberally to the support of the State, for so long. The 
figures given above are imaginary (the days of good 
“changes” have long since passed), but fairly represent, 
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according to my recollection, the proportions and borrowings. 
I have been trying to get statistics as to the comparative 
wth of consumption of beer and spirits (decrease I should 
say now), but without success. My sources of information 
at present are insufficient.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





PERMANENCE IN LEGISLATION. 
(To THE EDtrorn OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your argument that the bargain made by the State 
in the matter of liquor licenses must be kept, whether 
“jmprovident” or not (Spectator, February 29th), has an 
important bearing upon the present Licensing and Education 
Bills. The Liberal answer to the argument is :—* We pro- 
tested against the bargain when Mr. Balfour's Bill was before 
Parliament, and gave notice that we should not bold ourselves 
bound by it; it was a bargain on which the voice of the 
country was not heard ; it was made by a Parliament elected 
on the War question only.” That there is force in the reply 
cannot be doubted; but if a minority can by a protest reserve 
to itself the right to undo legislation when it becomes a 
majority, what fixity can there be in the arrangements now 
contemplated either for licensing or for education? If a time- 
limit of fourteen years for licenses is fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908, what probability is there that before that limit 
is reached it will not be extended by some future Parliament ? 
Again, if the Education Bill passes with a State grant 
of 47s. per child, what probability is there that that figure 
will not be increased in the course of a few years? The 
non-Provided schools will ugain be subject to “intolerable 
strain,” and as soon as a Conservative majority is returned we 
must expect that by a simple alteration of the figure those 
schools will be relieved of a pressure upon their finances which 
would tend to impair their efficiency, and that they will be 
supported by public money without even the slight public 
control that exists at present,—a result very different from 
what is intended by the autbors of the present Bill. That 
pecuniary arrangements made by one Parliament have not 
been held sacred by another is exemplified in the history of 
the Voluntary schools between 1870 and 1902. When Mr. 
Forster's Bill was passing through Parliament the struggle to 
maintain the Voluntary schools ended with the arrangement 
that half their expenses should be borne by their own sup- 
porters and the other half by the State. But subsequent 
Parliaments altered this proportion step by step, until the con- 
tributions from the supporters of those schools amounted 
only to, I believe, fourteen instead of fifty per cent. Until 
we have some provision for fixity in legislation like the 
Constitutional Amendment in America and in France, or, at 
least, the Referendum, it seems a short-sighted policy to make 
arrangements which may be altogether altered at any time by 
the mere raising or lowering of a figure. A condition of flux 
and reflux is bad for any enterprise,—even the apprehension 
of change is injurious, as school managers or teachers are now 
saying, and no doubt license-holders will agree. The con- 
troversies must continue unless both the important Bills now 
before Parliament should establish systems which from their 
very nature cannot easily be disturbed. It is evident that 
whether in licensing or in education steps might be taken 
which would be irrevocable; and I would submit that it is 
distinctly for the interest of each party that, in spite of the 
outery of extremists, a compromise securing permanence 


should be arranged.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. G. S. 





A LICENSING SUGGESTION. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.” } 
Siz,—In the closing paragraph of your article on the licensing 
question published in your issue of February Ist you state 
what is indubitably the principle by which reform should be 
regulated,—viz., that “the State should ultimately reap the 
full benefit of the valuable monopoly created by the restric- 
tions which it places on the sale of intoxicants.” At the same 
time, you point out that “no particle of injustice must be 
done to individuals.” By what compromise can these two 
obviously conflicting propositions be reconciled? The first 
means confiscation in some shape or form, and there is no use 
ignoring that fact. Now there is one form of confiscation to 
which the public has become accustomed. I mean “ Death- 
duties.” In computing these duties the value of licenses is 
already appraised and taxed by the State. I suggest that 





on the death of a license-holder the monopoly value of 
his license should be estimated, and a sum of (say) 5 per 
centum of this value imposed as a yearly license fee, or vend 
rent, so long as the license should continue. The tax might 
be subject to revision on the death of each successive holder, 
or, alternatively, every thirty years. To obviate fraudulent 
transfers, it might be enacted that all transfers made within 
one year previous to the death of a license-holder should, for 
the purpose of this measure, be held void and of no effect. 
The advantage of this scheme is that it permits of the resump- 
tion by the State of the monopoly value of the license, with a 
minimum of disturbance of vested interests, and that, too, by 
a method which in principle already has the sanction of usage 


in connexion with the Death-duties.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. B. B. 





SWEATED INDUSTRIES.—A REMEDY. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—We cannot but regret the state of things which induces 
employers to offer, and compels workers to accept, the 
miserable pittance, totally inadequate to provide decent 
sustenance, which many persons, women and girls chiefly, at 
present receive for their work in certain industries. We may, 
none the less, agree with your article in last week's issue in 
deprecating legislation on the line of the Bill now before 
Parliament. Its proposals do not touch the real causes of the 
trouble, and therefore will not provide an effectual remedy. 
One of the most potent of these causes is the over-abundant 
supply of this class of labour, especially in London; and one 
of the best remedies is to reduce the over-supply. Now, 
fortunately, the means of doing this exists. In Lancashire 
and Yorkshire there has been for some time past a strong 
demand for women and girl workers in the cotton, woollen, and 
silk mills. There is a lull in the demand for workers at the 
moment, but probably this is only temporary. The Society 
with which I am associated takes advantage of a demand of 
this kind to transfer suitable persons, preferably widows with 
children, of whom two or three must be over thirteen years of 
age, so as to work full time. In the last thirty years we have 
thus taken about two thousand five hundred persons from a 
state of penury, frequently from dependence on parochial 
aid, and placed them in a position where in the course of a 
few months they attained self-support and comfort. The 
employers give the necessary training and provide for any 
deficiency in their earnings in the meantime. Many more 
might have been sent had suitable families been forthcoming, 
but there is usually improved work in Liverpool when there 
is good trade in the factory towns; and the natural in- 
disposition to leave old associations also stands in the way. 
Of those we have sent within the last two years I give three 
examples :— 


Earningsin No. of Full-Time Present 
Liverpool. Workers, Earnings. 
s. d, ae @ 
a rer nae Gs secece 218 6 per week. 
TT smite 2 ete ae: i s.—_ 
ae > O  sessse BS severe oc 8» - 
Most of these are working people of the most respectable 
class. 


Now there is no reason why advantage should not be*taken 
of such a demand to send families, or single individuals, from 
London. Every person sent away makes more room for those 
who are left, and by reducing the supply increases the relative 
demand for their services, and therefore puts them into a 
better position to command a living wage, in whatever trade 
they are employed. After we had been carrying out this 
work for some years it was found that the wages of Liverpool 
charwomen had risen from a similar cause. There is little 
hope of persons of this class being able to take the necessary 
steps themselves, and I shall be glad to put any charitable 
agency which chooses to take the matter up into communica- 
tion with manufacturers or spinners (who we know have been 
recently in want of workers), and let them know what experi- 
ence has shown to be the conditions essential to success.— 
Tam, Sir, &ce., W. Grisewoop, Secretary. 

Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, 

Imperial Buildings, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





TELEPHONES AND THE STATE. 
(To rue Evrror or tur “Sprecrator,” ] 
Srr,—The reviewer of Mr. Meyer's book on “ British State 
Telegraphs” (Spectator, February 29th) is under a complete 
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misapprehension as to municipal telephone operations in at 
least one instance. A few years ago the Government 
encouraged municipalities to start exchanges (I believe with 
a view to putting pressure on the National Telephone 
Company, which threatened to obtain something like a 
monopoly). Brighton established one which was very suc- 
cessful, and continued to succeed in open rivalry with the 
National Telephone Company's system. But when the 
Government came to terms with the National Telephone 
Company as to buying them up in 1911 they also refused 
the Brighton Corporation permission to borrow any more 
capital required for the constant extension of the system, 
and in the circumstances Brighton unwillingly sold its 
system to the Post Office for a sum which almost exactly paid 
for the expenditure incurred to date. The result is that 
either now, or very soon, Brighton will have its telephone 
rates raised.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED WILSON, 
18 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONSCIENCE. 

[To Tue Eprtor or THe “ Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—Yon allowed me some years ago to supply an illustration, 
by way of analogy, which might help to “the correction of 
conscience.” The deeply interesting article in the Spectator of 
February 22nd emboldens me to repeat it. Conscience has been 
compared by Victor Hugo (“Les Misérables,” II. 3; VII. 5) 
to the compass of a ship. But a ship's compass is apt to be 
deflected from its true pole by various disturbing forces. It 
may become attracted to a point not in the heavens but in 
the earth. It requires to be corrected from time to time. So 
conscience is not an infallible guide. It may even mislead. 
It may degenerate into mere morbid scruple, which is a 
counterfeit of conscience, not the genuine coin. 

South has remarked in one of his vigorous sermons that 
“no one thing in the world has done more mischief, and 
caused more delusions among men, than their not dis- 
tinguishing between conscience and mere opinion or per- 
suasion.” Jeremy Taylor describes a doubtful conscience 
as “no guide of human actions but a disease.” St. Paul 
speaks of “the spirit of a sound mind,” and the Church in 
her Pentecostal Collect bids us pray that we may have “a 
right judgment in all things.” Jeremy Taylor, with Hooker 
and other judicious divines, traces the genesis of a morbid 
conscience to indisposition of body or of mind. It may some- 
times be due to a physical cause, and by physical means may 
be corrected. With real or renewed health or growth, 
physical and mental, these parasites which prey upon us will 
disappear. 

The whole subject of morbid impulses, their origin and 
treatment, seems to demand more attention from divines than 
it has yet received. Impressionable young persons, those 
especially who are brought up under systems which cultivate 
chiefly the subjective side of religion, and given to morbid intro- 
spection, suffer much, and make others suffer, from what is 
really a distempered state of mind. There are of course the 
standard treatises of Bishop Sanderson and others, and 
Jeremy Taylor's “ Ductor Dubitantium” is a mine of curious 





information on the subject; but there seems need of more | 


guidance, especially in the present state of suspense in men's 
minds with regard to the authority of Scripture and of the 
Church. It would be impossible within the limits of a letter 
to do more than to refer to those questions of casuistry which 
Molina, Escobar, Liguori, and others formulated into a 
system, which Pascal in his “ Lettres Provinciales” exposed 
with an unrivalled irony. I should like, however, to call 
attention to a remarkable fragment by Archbishop Leighton 
on “The Rule of Conscience.” He notes that the name 
imports “a knowing together with another.” The act of 
knowledge is science, the reflex act is conscience. The treatise 


seems to have been extorted by the favourite plea of the | 


Puritanical party. 
walk according to conscience, when they are walking quite 
contrary to Scripture.” 

At the outset of Christ's teaching we are supplied with a 
fruitful illustration. ‘ The eye is the lamp of the body.” <A 
very little, we know, will derange the eye. 
of sand, a ray of light stronger than it will bear, exposure to 
excessive cold or heat, want of cleanliness,—any of these may 
not only distress it for u time, but damage it altogether. Let 


An insect, a grain | 


He dryly observes: “ Many times men | 





it be ever so slightly deranged, it is no longer an exact con. 
ductor of light, a channel of perception and knowledge and 
comfort. Hence arise those expressions, a distorted view of 
things, seeing double; which sometimes becomes the case 
when this organ is vitiated by disease or by excess, and ig 
literally the opposite to that “single” eye of which Christ 
speaks. 

Conscience, like the eye, may become deranged. Or, to 
employ another illustration, excellent as may be the 
chronometer of conscience, and from the hand of the highest 
artificer, it is liable to error. It has somehow got out of 
order. It has been attracted by the earth. It has need 
of the sun, something direct from heaven, to test it and to 
set it from time to time. “The light that led astray,” for all 
the impulsive Scottish poet says to the contrary, was not 
“light from heaven.” 

It was said, I think unfairly, of a famous statesman that 
his conscience became his accomplice. Archbishop Whately, 
however, puts the general case fairly enough when he says that 
aman may be said to follow his conscience as a man in a gig 
may be said to follow his horse, by driving it before him. 

It is not always a conscious self-deception. The bowl has 
its bias, which sends it further on the wrong road than it 
otherwise might have gone. “Jamais on ne fait le mal sj 
pleinement et si gaiement, que quand on le fait par un faux 
principe de conscience ” (Pascal, “ Pensées,” chap. 28). A man 
strains out gnats while he is incontinently swallowing camels, 
The Jews scrupled toenter the Court of a heathen Judge while 
compassing an act from which that heathen recoiled. Even 
now we hear of Greek and Italian brigands who scruple to 
eat flesh on fasting-days, but have no hesitation in taking 
human life. Whether Henry VIII. was actuated by any 
genuine scruple in seeking a divorce from Katharine of 
Aragon is not for me to determine, but we may recall that 
scene in Shakespeare where the Lord Chamberlain says,— 

“Tt seems the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conscience”’ ; 
and Suffolk answers,— 
“ His conscience 
Has crept too near another lady.” 

The attempts of the modern materialist to discover a mere 
physical basis of conscience must prove a failure. It is a fact 
in Nature that we have a moral sense, however we come by 
it. Man alone of animals, as Aristotle (“ Politics,’ I. i. 11) 
observed, has within him a feeling of right and wrong. 

You speak, Sir, of common-sense as an instrument for the 
correction of conscience. I will conclude with J. R. Lowell's 
common-sense way of putting it :— 

“Tn vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience by our dealing ; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. J. Cowtrey-Browy. 
Scottish Conservative Club, Edinburgh. 





PRIVATES AND TWELVE YEARS’ SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.” | 

Srr,—Is it a fact that a private in the Army cannot serve for 
more than twelve years? If this be so, it seems to me to 
have three evils. (1) It is bad for the men, for the service is 
not a life service for them. It is not a vocation, but a job. 
(2) It is bad for the community generally, for a great number 
of men to a large extent unfitted for civil employment are 
thrown upon the labour market as unskilled labourers. (3) It 
is bad for the Army, for surely men ranging from thirty-five 
to fifty-five would make excellent soldiers. History can show 
many examples of this,—e.g., Roman ftriarzi and evocati. Iam 
inflicting this letter on you because a well-set-up man begged 


| from me this afternoon. He had served twelve years, and told me 


it was impossible for him as a private to serve longer. If this 
be false, then please pitch this letter in the waste-paper basket. 
If it be true, I wish one who feels so much interest in the 
Service would help to remedy this evil policy.—I am, Sir, &., 
Clergy College, Ripon. Henry D. A. Masor. 
[Privates are not allowed without special leave to extend 
their service beyond twelve years, because if they were 
permitted to do so the Reserve might cease to exist. Officers 
very generally hold that men in the ranks are of little value 
after thirty-five. We do not agree, believing that plenty of 
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. 
men between thirty-five and fifty-five are quite capable of 
home service.— ED. Spectator. } 





A STORY OF THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 
[To THe Epiron oF THB “SPECTATOR.” J 
Siz,— Will you permit me to draw attention to a remarkable 
story which is at present going the round of the journals, and 
for which the biographer of Sir John Everett Millais is 
responsible? The story has been retailed quite recently with 
bated breath by Mr. O'Connor in T. P.’s Weekly, and by 
“Claudius Clear” in the British Weekly, both of whom, the 
Roman Catholic journalist and the Nonconformist littérateur, 
bave a very pretty taste in superstitions. The story is as 
follows. In August, 1885, Millais had a party of friends at 
his Scottish home, Birnam Hall, Murthly. Among the party 
were Matthew Arnold, a Mr. Edgar Dawson, a Mr. E. 8., and 
a Miss G.S. One day it was discovered that the party at 
table numbered thirteen, and Miss G. S. exclaimed in great 
alarm: “I fear that some calamity will happen.” Towards 
the end of dinner the conversation turned on the subject of 
superstitions, and Arnold is reported to have said: “ And 
now, Miss S., the idea is that whoever leaves the table first 
will die within a year, so, with the permission of the ladies, 
we will cheat the Fates for once. I and these fine strong lads 
(pointing to Edgar Dawson and E. 8.) will all rise together, 
and I think our united constitutions will be able to withstand 
the assault of the Reaper.” The story goes on to tell how 
Arnold died suddenly six months later, and shortly after 
E. S. was found dead in bed with an empty revolver 
beside him. Edgar Dawson had meanwhile gone out to 
Australia, and after the death of Arnold and E. S. there 
were many misgivings as to what should happen to him. 
He left Melbourne on February 18th (i.c., 1886) in the 
steamer ‘Quetta.’ The ‘ Quetta’ foundered off the coast of 
New Guinea, and Dawson was drowned. “And now,” says 
the biographer, “what shall be said to these things? The 
facts are exactly as I have stated them and are only too well 
known to many now living.” The facts! The party is said 
to have taken place in August, 1885. Accordingly Arnold 
must have died in March, 1886, and the ‘ Quetta’ must have 
gone down about the same time. Every one knows that 
Matthew Arnold died in April, 1888, and I have just come 
across a reference to the wreck of the ‘ Quetta,’ by one who 
lost several relatives in that ill-fated vessel, which gives the 
year of the wreck as 1890. What could a serious biographer 
have been about when he allowed his memory to trick him 
into penning such a piece of circumstantial nonsense? In 
view of these glaring discrepancies, it is allowable to discredit 
the whole story, however it may have formed itself in the 
writer’s mind. Arnold knew from about 1868 that his life 
was precarious, and that his end was likely to be very sudden. 
Is it likely that even in jeet he ever uttered such a speech as 
is here put into his mouth? I think you will agree that it is 
time this story was put an end to, though there are many who 
will not part with it without a sigh.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. 





A NEW FOOD FOR RABBITS. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—During twenty years’ experience of the depredations of 
rabbits in a garden, I have never until this spring known them 
to dat crocus-bulbs. Our garden is carefully wired round, but 
in times of scarcity the rabbits from the adjacent coverts 
nearly always manage to find their way in. This year they 
have been somewhat pressed for food owing to the injury done 
to the grass by the January wind-frost, and, as proved by the 
fur left on the three-foot wire purposely tarred, they climbed 
over this in some numbers. For a time they confined them- 
selves to pinks, oxalis, honesty, and other herbaceous plants ; 
but as tke crocuses appeared they began to nibble these. 
Some of the bulbs had been planted in soft, loose 
garden soil, and, in the act of pulling the green as 
they nibbled, the rabbits accidentally drew them out of 
the ground. Then it seems to have occurred to them to taste 
the bulbs, and evidently the new food proved delicious, for 
after this had happened once or twice, apparently as an 
accident, a number of rabbits seem to have been informed by 
the pioneers of this new root, and to have gathered for the 
purpose of tasting it; and not only the crocuses in the wired-in 








garden, but those in the open drive, which had never pre- 
viously been touched, were found in the morning rooted up, 
the white part of the bulb and the green tops being gone, 
whilst the brown covering of the bulb and the long, white 
underground stems strewed the earth. A fresh arrangement of 
wire has, we hope, put an end to the depredation, and possibly 
before next season the rabbits may have forgotten the delicious 
new root which one of their number—a sort of Sir Walter 
Raleigh amongst rabbits—discovered so opportunely in this 
season of scarcity.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. G, 





SQUIRRELS AND COCOANUTS. 
[To Tux Eprron oF Tux “Sexcraron.”) 

Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to hear of an un- 
familiar use for cocoanuts. I thought I had discovered the real 
mission of the cocoanut when, some years ago, [ found that the 
dry shard of the nut made an admirable firelighter ; but I have 
now discovered that the proper use of all cocoanuts is to be 
cut into halves and hung up in gardens to attract squirrels. 
1 have hung up half-cocoanuts in my garden for years, to fill 
the garden as full as I can of tits in winter. This winter the 
nuts have been discovered by squirrels, and consequently I 
cannot work in the mornings with any regularity. One day 
I found a fairly new half-cocoanut entirely empty, and puzzled 
over the sudden disappearance of the white interior. The next 
morning I happened to be looking out of the window, and down 
a row of pine-trees which borders my garden came a squirrel. 
He danced along the branches till he came to one of my apple- 
trees, on which hangs a nut ona wire; then he jumped six 
feet through the air to the apple-tree. He sat above the nut 
and considered it; tried to paw at and could not reach it; 
ran down the tree to the lawn and sat up and looked at it. 
Twice he did this and gave up the nut as hopeless. He then 
leapt about the lawn until he saw another nut, darted up the 
tree, swung headlong by his feet, caught it in his hands and 
ate solidly for five minutes. I thought I had been granted a 
single vision of a freakish appetite. But he comes now every 
morning, dancing along the pine branches to his nuts, which 
he shares in a perfectly friendly manner with great tits and 
blue tits, one of the latter having already selected a nesting- 
box near a nut, Once he brought his wife with him, and 
raced her all ulong the top of my wooden rose-pergola, 
introduced her to the nuts, danced about the lawn with her, 
drank some water at a pan standing for the birds, and took 
her home after breakfast. Once he tumbled off the nut, the 
lithest, lightest tumble of a squirrel which had had a large 
breakfast that I ever saw. I am now waiting for a family of 
young squirrels to join their parents. The greengrocer may 
not be able to keep up the supply of nuts, but it is evidently 
expected by the new guests that he will. Perhaps my experi- 
ence is commoner than I think, but I cannot hear of another 
cocoanut-eating squirrel family.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 





THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF 1848, 
[To tug Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”)} 

S1z,—I cannot imagine that any one who has read M. Emile 
Thomas's “ History of,the National Workshops” could pay 
any serious attention to the story that they were purposely 
organised in such a manner as to discredit the movement. I 
have not the book by me at the moment, but my remembrance 
of the circumstances is somewhat as follows. When the 
project was first in the air, M. Thomas was so certain that he 
saw his way to make a success of it that he waited on some 
of the members of the Provisional Government with whom 
he was acquainted and laid his scheme before them. They 
went into it, and came to the conclusion that it offered as 
fair chances of success as anything that they could devise. 
They accordingly adopted it and appointed him Director. 
As the essential impossibility of anything but failure day 
by day more and more clearly manifested itself, one finde 
an unmistakable note of keen and genuine disappointment in 
M. Thomas’s account of the matter. The trouble was that 
employment at the national workshops was preferred to work 
for private employers, even when the wages were no better, 
simply because the State employé reckoned himself his own 
master. The private workshops consequently were day by 
day more and more deserted, and the applicants at the State 
workshops mounted up by tens of thousands every week. The 
same thing, that the trouble lay in details not in essentials, 
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has been said of Law’s Mississippi scheme. We are told by 
the admirers of inconvertible paper that its principle was 
right enough, and that it would have come out all right if it 
had not been for the fact that the Regent Orleans was 
virtually a swindler. Probably, indeed, we should find that 
pretty much the same thing has been said of every project 
that has failed notoriously owing to the fact that it contained 
in itself from the first the inevitable conditions of failure.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Wititram WARRAND CARLILB. 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 


LETTERS TO A WorxkInG Mav. 
X.—OLD-AGE PENSIONS AGAIN. 
Dear Mr. ———, 

Another scheme for cutting down old-age pensions 
was suggested by the Nation last summer. It is that no man 
or woman should be allowed toclaim his or her old-age pension 
if he or she is earning 5s. a week or over. If they are earning 
less they are only to be allowed such a pension as would make 
up their earnings to 5s. a week. The object of this proposal 
is to prevent what otherwise would certainly happen,—the 
lowering of wages through old-age pensions. Ifan old couple, 
each sixty-five, were together getting 10s. a week through 
pensions and were still active, it is obvious that they could 
and would be willing to take lower wages than they do now. 
For example, the man might be willing to work at 10s.a week, 
and, though he might he somewhat feeble, it is quite con- 
ceivable that an employer might find it worth his while to 
have two men over sixty-five working in his garden for 10s. a 
week each, rather than one able-bodied man at £1 a week. 

According to the Nation's plan, then, idleness would be one 
of the essential conditions under which men and women would 
get their old-age pensions. The Natvon significantly adds that 
a somewhat elaborate system of inspection would be necessary 
to enforce this rule. I certainly think it would. A whole 
army of inspectors, male and female, would always be looking 
over hedges or through doors to find out whether old Mr. 
Brown or old Mrs. Smith were not surreptitiously earning a 
little money, and if he or she were, would be reporting them 
to the pension authority and getting them struck off the list. 
If the old people persisted in claiming their pensions under 
false declarations, they would, of course, have to be fined or 
imprisoned for perjury. Though I fully realise the logical 
necessity for such a proposal, it is to my mind most harsh 
and odious. We all know bow intolerable idleness is to the 
majority of men and women who have earned their bread by 
hard work. Unless they are born idlers, they cannot be 
happy unless they are doing something in their old age. 
Under the Nation scheme, however, they would either be 
bribed into an unnatural idleness or else tempted into deceiving 
the State by false declarations. Depend upon it, a scheme 
so contrary to human feeling would never stand. In a 
very short time the premium on idleness, and the hosts of 
spies and inspectors trying to find out if old-age pensioners 
were earning money, would be swept away in a storm of 
popular indignation. . 

Before I leave the subject I must say a word as to an 
assertion often made,—namely, that old-age pensions are a 
natural and proper charge upon the community, because 
their recipients have bad no chance of making provision for 
themselves. To this declaration I give the most absolute 
denial. It is perfectly possible for an ordinary working man 
to make provision for his old age, and to make it without any 
intolerable sacrifice. It has been calculated that any working 
man who so desires may obtain an old-age benefit of 5s. a 
week at sixty-five in a Provident Society if from the age of 
twenty-one to sixty-five he makes a payment of 2}d. a week. 
That is, if on one day in the week he will give up, say, a pint of 
beer he may make provision for his old age. I note also that 
it was stated last summer by the permanent secretary at a 
meeting of the Ancient Order of Foresters that the extra con- 
tribution in the Foresters required to give 5s. a week at seventy 
would be only 3d. a week beginning at eighteen years, 1d. at 
twenty-four, and 1}d. at twenty-eight. That, I think, is a 
sufficient answer to the objection I have noted. I may add, 
however, that actual instances can be cited where even the 
most poorly paid men in the country—that is, agricultural 








labourers—have provided themselves, notably in the Dunmow 
Friendly Society, with old-age pensions purely through their 
own efforts and without any Government help. 

Do not think, because I write strongly against State. 
provided, non-contributory old-age pensions, that I do not 
realise the benefits obtained through old-age pensions, [ 
should like to see all men and women past sixty-five in 
possession of a pension. But I hold that they should provide 
it for themselves, and that we must not place this staggering 
burden on the State. Ishould not, again, object to a well. 
devised scheme of compulsory insurance against Id age 
What I protest against is imposing a burden of £30,000,000 a 
year on the taxpayer. Remember, the taxpayer on whom the 
chief burden of taxation falls is always the working man, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. L. 8. 








POLUTRY. 


SONG OF THE THRUSH. 
[Arrer THE WELSH or Ruys Gocu.] 





Wirn dawn’s rosy beams 
A rapture far ringing 
Aroused me from dreams 
And guided me forth. 
Aloft his rapt lay 
A lone thrush was singing— 
The Druid of day 
To worshipping earth. 
And still without falter 
On Nature’s high altar 
Ministrant he offered 
His song’s sacrifice. 
Strains passing all words, 
From Gwalia’s green psalter, 
That Bard of the birds 
Poured forth to the skies. 


On the meadow bank green, 
His orisons over, 
I saw the thrush preen 
His wings and his breast; 
The clear honey dew 
He sipped from the clover, 
Then joyously flew 
To his mate on her nest. 
And there a love metre 
He fashioned far sweeter 
Than ever in words 
I had woven before. 
And with its gold links 
To-night when I greet her, 
My Lunet, methinks, 
May love me once more! 





ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 








BOOKS. 
cosapdiiiaie 
LORD CROMER’S RECORD OF HIS TRUST.* 
{Frrst Norice.]| 
Lorp Cromer’s two volumes are valuable in a high degree 
from the historical side, for they give at first hand a record of 
events which have profoundly modified the development of our 
Empire and of our international relations. Supremely interest- 
ing, however, as is the book from this point of view, its main 
importance is due to other considerations. It will prove a 
guide and an inspiration to all those who are engaged in the 
work of establishing and keeping secure the Empire, and of 
maintaining the character of British rule for justice and 
good government. In these pages is to be learnt how Imperial 
administrators may reconcile the double obligation of govern- 
ing in the interests of the governed, and of doing their duty 
to the people of Britain and of the Empire as a whole. While 
they prove by precept and example how these obligations are 
to.be carried out, they also show how the difficult work is to 
be performed of reconciling loyal service to the Government 
of the day—that is, to the administrator’s immediate chiefs 
and masters—with what may be termed the local duty and 
the higher Imperial duty. Lord Cromer’s record of his life 
and work in Egypt reveals that he always held it to be his 
first duty to govern in the interests of the governed, 
never to exploit them for some ulterior object, never to 
let them suffer in order that the British people should 
be the gainers. But though this was Lord Cromer’s 
principle, it was never maintained on what we may term 
personal or egotistic or anti-Imperial grounds. He did 
not carry out this duty because he had ceased to place his 
country first in his affections, but rather because he realised 
to the full that the nation cannot flourish unless those who 
govern its dependencies are inspired with the sense of trustce- 
ship rather than of ownership. It was not because he became 
an Egyptian patriot, but because he was in the highest possible 





* Modern vs By the Earl of Cromer. 2 vols, London: Macmillan and 
Co. (24s. net. 
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sense a British patriot, that he kept the ideal we have named 
always before him. ( ; 

The distinction may seem a narrow one, but in reality 
it is of far-reaching importance. Unless the Empire is 
inspired by the sense of trust it is doomed. Lesser men in 
Lord Cromer’s position have pressed this principle with a 

certain truculence and vanity which have made them very 
difficult to deal with from the point of view of the Home 
Government. There is no trace of such action in Lord 
Cromer’s career. He never spent his time threatening to 
resign if this or that were not done. He assumed throughout 
that the aim of the Government and of the nation at home 
was his aim, and, as so often happens when good faith and 
good intentions are assumed, he was never disappointed. 
Though so strong and so faithful in his trust, Lord Cromer 
was always consistently just as well as loyal to those whom 
he served. He spoke frankly and freely to them when he 
thought them in the wrong; but he never fell into the 
foolish error of thinking that the extremities can control 
the central power. All that he insisted upon was that 
they should understand what they were doing, and in the 
majority of cases this was quite sufficient. Again, he 
never made the fatal mistake of getting so deeply absorbed 
in his own piece of work as to forget that there were other 
parts of the Empire quite as important as Egypt, and that 
the Home Government must hold a balance between conflict- 
ing claims for attention. We have heard much of the “ weary 
Titans” of Empire. Lord Cromer always shows himself a 
cheerful and optimistic Titan, never daunted, never depressed, 
always realising that half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
always patient and unexcitable. Even at the most critical 
moments he never despaired of the commonwealth with the 
government of which he was in effect charged, nor did he ever 
waste time and energy by upbraiding fate when the stream 
of tendency seemed to be turning against him. He realised 
the conditions under which as an administrator he had to 
work, and met them bravely and serenely. 

It is worth while enumerating some of the difficulties with 
which at times of crisis an Imperial administrator in constant 
telegraphic communication with his chiefs at home has to 
struggle. First of these we should put the clever but per- 
fectly unfruitful hypercriticism of men of subtle mind who, 
though imperfectly informed on the facts, are able to make 
excellent dialectical points against any scheme proposed by their 
agents. The incident of Zobeir Pasha is a good example. Next 
we should place essential misunderstandings of the local situa- 
tion. Take as an example the belief held in London that the 
Mahdi, though a savage, was a savage with whom it was possible 
to treat, and that if sufficient sacrifices were made the Soudan 
garrisons could be withdrawn under an arrangement. Third 
comes the refusal to allow initiative to the man on the spot. 
Lord Cromer was generally allowed it ; but in the case of Gordon 
it was disallowed. Next we may enumerate the demand 
for hurry when delay is essential, and pleas for dawdling 
when dawdling is most dangerous. Last, and perhaps the 
worst difficulty of all with which the Imperial administrator 
is liable to be confronted, is the sterilising process occasionally 
practised from home, under which movement of no kind is 
allowed, and the administrator seems to be isolated in a sort 
of charmed circle. We have noted some of the instances in 
which Lord Cromer was confronted with these difficulties. 
Other examples the reader may find for himself in the book. 
He will learn also how Lord Cromer met them, and to a great 
extent overcame them. 

Readers who remember the sending of Gordon to Khartoum, 
and the anxious months which followed, will read with breath- 
less interest Lord Cromer’s most just and most able narrative 
of the events which followed. We think that the impression left 
on any fair-minded reader will be that though the action of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues cannot be defended, that action 
was in no sense open to the charge of callousness so often 
preferred against it, but was chiefly due to their unwillingness 
to face facts. In the first place, it is clear that they should 
never have sent Gordon to Khartoum, and for this very good 
reason,—they did not intend to do what it was almost 
inevitable Gordon would ask them to do as soon as he got 
there. It is very doubtful whether it would have been possible 
to find any individual made of such stern and unbending 
material that when he had reached Khartoum he would 
have had the strength of mind, or, as most people would 





have said, the hardness of -heart,-to insist upon the 
instant abandonment of the place, and the with- 
drawal of such portion of the garrison as could be 
got away. It would, indeed, have required a man with 
the heart of an iceberg to have done the work, even though 
we must admit that in the end the amount of actual human 
suffering would have been less than that caused by the 
policy which was pursued. In any case, it was clear that 
Gordon was not the man to carry out such a task, and this the 
Government ought to have realised. We fully admit that 
Gordon promised the Cabinet to do the impossible, but it is 
not for Governments to be carried away by such promises, 
however much it may be the fate of those who feed themselves 
on excitable newspaper articles. When, however, the Govern- 
ment had decided to send Gordon to do the impossible, and 
he had actually got to Khartoum, it was their business to 
face the consequences of their rashness, and to carry the thing 
through as best they could on the lines they had chosen. 

Unfortunately they did not realise this. They sent Gordon 
into the Soudan on the assumption that he could, and would, 
act like an official machine, and when, of course, he did nothing 
of the kind, but acted like the excitable, impulsive, sentimental 
hero he was, they were horrified. They realised too late that 
they were in the hands of one whom they soon came to 
regard as a fanatic or almost a lunatic. To make things 
worse, they imagined that their position could be justified by 
pointing to the fact that Gordon was not doing what he 
undertook to do, and declared it was possible todo. That was 
an entirely impotent way of treating the situation, and did not 
help matters in the least. Having begun by trusting Gordon 
too much, they ended by trusting him too little. They became 
obsessed by the thought of his fanaticism and incoherence of 
mind. Lord Cromer took a much juster view of the whole situa- 
tion. He did not approve of Gordon being sent, but when he 
was sent he was not frightened or forced into a violent reaction 
by Gordon’s wild telegrams and letters. Instead, he saw, and 
tried to explain to the Government, that many of Gordon's 
proposals were not really so mad as they seemed; that it was 
quite possible to extract from them a not impossible policy; 
and finally, that the Government being committed to Gordon, 
the best plan was to give him a free hand and take the con- 
sequences,—consequences which in all probability would not 
turn out so very terrible. The Cabinet, however, had not 
Lord Cromer’s fine combination of nerve and insight, and 
were, in effect, reduced to a kind of mental paralysis by the 
knowledge that they were in the hands of a man who did not 
realise that the British public would not readily understand 
how a person who had fought against the slave trade in the 
Soudan could ask that the chief slave trader should be made 
its ruler. It never seems to have occurred to the Government 
to look at the alternative, or to remember that even if Zobeir 
Pasha was a slave trader, the Mahdi was ten times worse when 
considered in that capacity ! 

But not only did the Government refuse to face the con- 
sequences of their own actions in the matter of the withdrawal 
of the garrisons and of Gordon’s preparations for such with- 
drawal. They also refused to face the facts in regard to the 
relief expedition, although Lord Cromer constantly urged 
them to do so. hey could not think it possible that anything 
so terrible as having to send an expedition into the Soudan 
could happen. Thus, though unquestionably they never 
desired to leave Gordon to his fate, they contrived the 
supreme ineptitude of an expedition which was doomed, 
through its late start, to be entirely ineffective. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, the great Indian civilian, used to say that he 
never could persuade statesmen at home that things could 
be and not be at the same time. ‘The handling of the 
Gordon incident by Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet was a capital 
example of such Ministerial incapacity. 

Lord Cromer’s summing up of the whole Gordon incident 
is so fair and so plainspoken that we cannot do better than 
quote his conclusions in full. Nothing could be more just or 
more loyal to the men whom Lord Cromer served :— 

“Looking more closely to the details in the execution of the 
British policy, the following are the conclusions at which I 
arrive :—In the first place, it was a mistake to send avy British 
official to Khartoum. The task he had to perform was well-nigh 
impossible of execution, and his nomination involved the assump- 
tion of responsibilities on the part of the British Government, 
which it was desirable to avoid. Secondly, if any one was to be 
sent, it was a mistake to choose General Gordon. In spite of 
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many noble traits in his character, he was wan in some of 
the qualities which were essential to the successful accomplish- 
ment of his mission. Thirdly, when once General Gordon had 
been sent, he should have been left a free hand so long as he kept 
within the main lines of the policy which he was authorised to 
execute. It is, in my opinion, to * regretted that General Gordon 
was not allowed to employ Zobeir Pasha, but any view held as to 
the probable results of employing him must be conjectural. 
Fourthly, the question of whether an expedition should or should 
not have been sent from Suakin to Berber in the spring of 1884 
depends on the military practicability of the undertaking, a 
point on which the best military authorities differed in opinion. 
Fifthly, a great and inexcusable mistake was made in delaying for 
so long the despatch of the Gordon relief expedition. Sixthly, 
the Government acted wisely, after the fall of Khartoum, in 
eventually adopting a defensive policy and in ordering a 
retreat to Wadi Halfa. Lastly, it may be said that the British 
Government were extraordinarily unlucky. Whatever amount 
of foresight be shown, success in doubtful and _ difficult 
enterprises, such as the Gordon Mission and the Nile Ex- 
pedition, must always depend a good deal on adventitious 
circumstances, which cannot be foreseen, and over which no 
Government can exercise any control. I am far from saying that 
in all the matters which are discussed in these pages the British 
Government exercised a proper amount of foresight, but it must 
be admitted that whenever the goddess Fortune could play them 
a trick, she appeared, with proverbial fickleness, to take a pleasure 
in doing so. The British Government made at the time a great 
stir in the world. The result in the end was that no object of 
any importance was attained. 
Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens. 


But the situation was one of inordinate difficulty, and those who 
have had most experience in the conduct of political affairs, and 
who know how difficult it is to be right and how easy it is to make 
mistakes, will be least of all inclined to criticise severely the 
principal actors on the scene.” 


In our concluding notice we sball deal with the more 
general aspects of Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt. 





COLERIDGE’S “BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA.” * 
A NEw annotated edition of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria 
has long been wanted. The charming Aldine Edition of sixty 
years ago with the notes and elucidations of his daughter and 
son-in-law is out of print and, to a large extent, out of date; 
and the subsequent editions have added nothing material in 
the way of commentary. Mr. Shawcross now prints the 
original text with a valuable introduction and a quantity of 
notes, and he adds some interesting and little-known essays 
by Coleridge on the principles of aesthetics. His introduc- 
tion, deuling particularly with the more metaphysical side of 
Coleridge's critical theory, is an excellent piece of work, and 
affords a real aid towards an understanding of the text. The 
only fault to be found with Mr. Shawcross’s commentary is 
that it is apt to take Coleridge a little too seriously. The 
Biographia Literaria—there is no getting over the fact—is 
not remarkable either for the clarity or for the cohesion of 
its arguments, and to impute to it the importance of a pro- 
found philosophical treatise is to divert the reader’s attention 
from the really admirable qualities of the book. The truth 
is that Coleridge, in spite of—one is almost tempted to 
say in consequence of—his love of philosophy, was not a 
philosopher. He speculated too much and thought too 
little. His mind was constitutionally incapable of the 
hard and continued effort, the scrupulous precision, the 
systematic method, without which no reasoning, however 
brilliant, can be of enduring value. His temperament, as 
he himself confessed, was “ reverie-ish and streamy’’; it was 
not in his nature to fight his way step by step to a definite 
conclusion; he wandered amiably and vaguely along the 
line of least resistance, and a conclusion was the last thing 
that he ever wished to come to. His famous theory of the 
imagination and the fancy, which forms the philosophical 
nucleus of the Biographia Literaria, hardly deserves the 
elaborate consideration which Mr. Shawcross has devoted to 
it in his introduction. It is one of those theories which are 
more interesting to invent than to discuss; and in fact, when 
it comes to the point, Coleridge, with characteristic noncha- 
lance, simply abandons all attempt to prove his contentions, 
breaking off at the very climax of the argument with a row of 
stars, followed by a “letter from a friend,” in consequence of 
which, he says, “I shall content myself for the present with 
stating the main result of the chapter, which I have reserved 
for that future publication, a detailed prospectus of which the 





* Biographia Literaria, By S. T. Coleridge. Edited, with his Aesthetical 
Essays, by J. Shawcross, 2 vols, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. (8s, net. 





reader will find at the close of the second volume.” Need] 

6 Lat ” . 083 
to say, the “friend” who intervened so luckily at the Critic) 
moment was Coleridge himself, and the “letter” had bee: 
written, as he afterwards admitted, “ without taking my 7 
off the paper.” Devices of this kind would not have "awe 
resorted to by a serious thinker anxious to convince his ate. 
of the truth of his opinions; but they are excusable enoy hb 
in a loose, discursive essay aiming at nothing higher then 
suggestiveness and entertainment. 

This, in fact, is the true nature of the Biographia Literaria 
Its excellence lies in the variety of interesting subjects with 
which it deals, in the mass of curious information it contains 
in the acuteness and originality so abundantly scattered oun 
its pages. It gives to the reader, even more than the Table 
Talk itself, a conception of Coleridge’s conversation, The 
Table Talk is a collection of unstrung gems, of thoughts 
detached from their context and separately set; but the 
essential feature of Coleridge’s talk was its continuity. It 
was “reverie-ish and streamy” to an extraordinary degree, 
and so is the Biographia Literaria. The fluid prose, wander. 
ing so easily and so vaguely from topic to topic, from theory 
to theory, from schoolboy reminiscences to an inquiry into the 
“supposed irritability of men of genius,” from considerations 
upon “ Mr. Southey’s works and character” to a history of the 
“law of association from Aristotle to Hartley,” the anecdotes, 
the exhortations, the metaphysics, the endless digressions that 
lead nowhere in particular, and the elaborate preparations 
that come to nothing,—all these things call up before the 
mind the image of Coleridge himself, shuffling along in the 
neighbourhood of Highgate “at his alderman-after-dinner 
pace,” as Keats called it, and pouring out to an amazed 
and silent companion his wonderful interminable talk. “I 
heard his voice as he came towards me,” wrote Keats 
after meeting him, “I heard it as he moved away—I heard it 
all the interval—if it may be called so.” This is precisely the 
impression which the Biographia Literaria gives,—it makes 
us hear the sound of Coleridge's voice. And, it must be 
confessed, there are moments when the sound grows a little 
tiresome. These moments are generally those in which 
Coleridge becomes metaphysical, and begins to explain his 
system of aesthetics in the language of German philosophy. 
Nothing that Mr. Shaweross can say will convince us that 
statements such as the following deserve very serious 
attention :— 

“Therefore, since the spirit is not originally an object, and 

as the subject exists in antithesis to an object, the spirit cannot 
originally be finite. But neither can it be a subject without 
becoming an object, and, as it is originally the identity of both, 
it can be conceived neither as infinite nor finite exclusively, but 
as the most original union of both. In the existence, in tho 
reconciling, and the recurrence of this contradiction consists the 
process and mystery of production and life.” 
Who can fail to be reminded of Carlyle’s cruel account, in his 
Life of Sterling, of the sage of Highgate, with his endlessly 
recurrent nasal whine about “sum-m-ject” and “om-m-ject”? 
But the reader's case is more fortunate than the listener's, 
for, whenever he finds that his interest is waning, he has only 
to turn over a page of two and start afresh. And in the 
present book there is assuredly no lack of engaging matter. 
Apart from the admirable literary criticism which abounds 
in it, every reader will remember with delight the humour and 
verve of the autobiographical sketches. Nothing could be 
better told than the story of Coleridge’s early experiences as 
a journalistic bagman, and the account of the Government 
spy at Nether Stowey is full of excellent comedy. Words- 
worth and Coleridge, sitting out all day by the seashore dis- 
cussing poetry and Spinoza, had raised the suspicions of the 
authorities, who at that time smelt Jacobinism on every hand, 
and—if we are to believe Coleridge's story—a spy had actually 
been set upon them. The man bad crept up behind a bank, 
and listened to their talk for hours together. “ At first he 
fancied that we were aware of our danger,” Coleridge says, 
“for he often heard me talk of one Spy Nozy, which he was 
inclined to interpret of himself, and of a remarkable feature 
belonging to him; but he was speedily convinced that it was 
the name of a man who had made a book and lived long 
ago.” Perhaps the story is a little too good to be true,—there 
is a suspicious Dogberry-and-Verges air about it; but what 
does that matter P 

Without doubt the most interesting part of the book is 
that devoted to a discussion of the poetry and the literary 
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rinciples of Wordsworth. Here Coleridge is in his proper 
oats and his examination of the poetical tenets expressed 


in Wordsworth’s preface to the “ Lyrical Ballads” is masterly 
and convincing. He refutes with great sagacity and an 
abundance of apposite illustration the paradox into which 
Wordsworth had been hurried by his reaction against the 
artificialities of the school of Pope,—that the true language of 

try is the language of common speech. The vagueness 
and the fallaciousness of this theory meet with no mercy from 
Coleridge, who points out with great effect that some of the 
finest passages in Wordsworth’s own work flagrantly con- 
tradict the rule proposed. Coleridge’s criticism, however, is 
yaluable only when he is attacking the general principles 
underlying Wordsworth’s views; for when he begins to 
discuss in detail his friend’s actual achievements, he shows a 
curious lack of sympathy and discrimination. He seems not 
to have perceived that Wordsworth’s preface gave utterance, 
though in an exaggerated form, to a really important truth, 
which had never been recognised before in the whole history 
of letters,—the immense aesthetic value possessed by extreme 
simplicity. Wordsworth, with the enthusiasm of a discoverer, 
overstated his case; but no overstatement could alter the fact 
that he had brought into the consciousness of mankind a new 
form of beauty. Coleridge failed to realise this; he attempted 
to estimate Wordsworth according to the old standards, and 
the result was disaster. He complained of the beautiful 
closing couplet in the “ Daffodils”; he complained of a fine 
stanza in “ Resolution and Independence”; and, unfor- 
tunately, Wordsworth listened to his complaints. All the 
alterations which he made in consequence of Coleridge’s 
criticisms were undoubtedly alterations for the worse. It isa 
singular fact, but these chapters in the Biographia Literaria 
prove it to be certainly true,—the author of “ The Ancient 
Mariner” was no fit judge of the “ Poems of the Imagination.” 





THE EPIC OF THE DESERT.* 

Mr. Epwarp GARNETT has done a public service in 
issuing an abridgment of what is one of the greatest travel- 
books in literature. The present writer once happened on 
Doughty’s work in a country-house library, and has ever 
since ardently desired to possess a copy. No book of Arabian 
travel, not even those of Sir Richard Burton, Palgrave, 
and Lady Anne Blunt, is comparable to it in romantic 
interest. We would go further, and say that not since the 
Elizabethan voyagers has there been any parallel to it either 
in style or in Quixotic adventure. A man taking it up 
casually might imagine that he was reading one of Hakluyt’s 
volumes. Itis a great story told in the great manner, a master- 
piece of style, and a record of heroic doings. We trust that 
in its new form it may find many readers, for no modern 
book is so worthy of the attention of Englishmen. We have 
one piece of advice to give these readers. Doughty was no 
wandering romancer, but a serious and scientific traveller. 
His work deserves to be read with care, and we recommend 
that the chapters in Mr. Hogarth’s Penetration of Arabia, 
which deals with the same country, be read along with it. 
They help to connect his work with the main current of 
Arabian exploration, and to explain its scientific value. The 
adventurous interest happily needs no commentary. 

The editor very truly describes the writer as “a stubborn 
latter-day Norseman (mixed with the blood of an old English 
cleric) adventuring forth among the quick-witted, fierce, 
fanatical, kindly and fickle Arabians.” He seems to have had 
a distaste for the Semitic, combined with a keen insight into 
its characteristics. He hated and despised the religion of 
Mohammed. “ What bad the world been,” he asks, “if the 
tongue had not wagged of this fatal Ishmaelite?” Again, be 





pilgrimage.” 
he heard news of the wonderful rock monuments of Hejr, 
three hundred miles further on the Pilgrims’ Road, and he 
ardently desired to see what other European travellers had 
aimed atin vain. He went to Damascus, but the “ untimely 
Turkishness” of the British Consul denied him assistance. 
This repudiation by his own countryman did him great harm 
in his later wanderings. However, he secured permission 
from the Kurdish Pasha of the Haj, or Pilgrim caravan, who 
took him with the pilgrims as far as Medayin Salih. There he 
remained with the captain of tho fort, a rascally Moor by the 
name of Mohammed Aly, and explored and copied the 
rock inscriptions in the neighbourhood. The writing was 
Nabathaean and Himyaritic, and Doughty’s transeriptions 
were translated by Renan, and brought him reputation 
among Semitic scholars. He resolved not to return with the 
Haj, but striking up a friendship with one Zeyd, of a 
Bedawin tribe, he set off with him into the desert. This 
was the most fortunate period of his travels. With a small 
store of drugs and a few gold pieces, Khalil, as the nomads 
called him, passed as a doctor, and acquired an insight into 
Bedawin life such as no European probably ever attained 
before. “Perilous rovers in the field, the herdsmen of the 
desert are kings at home, fathers of hospitality to all that 
seek to them for the night’s harbour.” He lived on dates and 
milk, and the one luxury he carried with him was a small 
quantity of tea. He went to Teima, where he was in great 
danger of his life, and where he saw the Aramaean inscription 
afterwards famous as the “Teima Stone.” The man was 
almost hourly in danger of death, but his courage, his 
simplicity, and apparently his plainspokenness, brought him 
friends and tided him over his perils. His conversations with 
his Bedawin hosts are so vivid and curious that we dare not 
begin to quote. Presently he returned to Medayin Salih, and 
then went west into the desert with a Moahib tribe. He returned 
to Teima, and went east to Hail, the seat of the great Emir, 


Moslem pilgrim. 








While at Ma’an, south-east of the Dead Sea, 


Ibn Rashid, where he found a Piedmontese in the guise of a 
Here he had an uneasy sojourn, till he 
found means of journeying over the hot steppes to Kheibar, 
then under the rule of a black Governor, Abdullab, who 
bullied him sorely. A message was sent to Medina to 
inquire what was to be done with him, and meantime he found 
a friend in a certain Amm Mohammed, one of the best-drawn 
figures in Doughty’s narrative. Word came from Medina 
eventually that he should be suffered to go, and he was sent 
back to Hail, and very speedily ejected thence. His worst 
misfortunes now began. With treacherous guides he came 
near to perishing on the Shannar steppes. He was refused 
hospitality in Bereida, but at the next town, Aueiza, he was 
better treated, and he made friends with. some cultivated 
traders. The chapters on Aueiza are wholly delightful, and 
he lingered there pleasantly enough till the time came to 
join the annual butter-caravan to Mecea. His intention was 
to journey to the last stage before the Holy City, and then go 
down to Jiddah. But on the last day he fell into the hands 
of a mad Sherif, who robbed and beat him, and was scarcely 
persuaded to take him before the Governor at Taif. That 
Governor, however, was Doughty's salvation. He proved te 
be an old-fashioned Turkish gentleman, who clothed and 
nursed the sick and penniless traveller, and finally sent bim 
in safety to the sea-coast. 

To appreciate the full magnitude of Doughty's achievement 
one must remember that the period he chose for his travels 
was the worst conceivable, since Turkey was fighting Russia, 
and there was a violent feeling against the infidel; that most 
of the time he was sick and feeble; that he was almost 
without money; and that he persisted in calling himself a 
Christian and testifying everywhere for his faith. He even 


says: “It had cost me little or naught to confess Konfuchu or | chose the most aggressive and contumelious name for his 


Socrates to be apostles of Ullah; but I could not find it in | faith, Nasriny, instead of the milder Messihi,—a fact of 
| which he was perfectly conscious (Vol. I, p. 240). With the 


Bedawin he had little trouble. He read them like a book, and 


my life to confess the barbaric prophet of Mecca, and enter, 
under the yoke, into their solemn fools’ paradise.” What took 
him, then, into the desert? Partly, to begin with, an interest 
in the famous rock inscriptions of Medayin Salih; but mainly 
an insatiable love of exploration. He was something of a 
Saiehh,—a “God's wanderer, who, not looking back to his 
worldly interest, betakes himself to the contemplative life’s 





* Wanderings in Arabia. By Charles M. Donghty. Being an Abridgment 
of “‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” Arranged, with an Introduction, by Edward 
Garnett. 2vols. London: Duckworth and Co, [lé6s, net.] 
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his simplicity wakened a responsive note in their natures. 
But in the towns, where every type of fanatic congregated, it 
is amazing that the poor and friendless stranger should have 
passed with his life. Not many were of the belief of Amm 
Mohammed, who said: “The Yahidy [Jew] in his faith, the 
NasrAny in his faith, and the Moslem in his faith; aye, and 
the Kafir may be a good faithful man in his belief.” Perhaps 
his intransigence was his salvation. In a land of supple 
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tongues veracity may command unwilling respect, and, as he 
says himself, “in such hazards there is nothing, I suppose, 
more prudent than a wise folly.” Here is the kind of 
testimony he was always giving :— 

“¢ As for me, was I not born a Christian, by the providence of 
Ullah? And His providence is good; therefore it was good for 
me to be born a Christian! and good for me to be born, it is good 
for me to live a Christian; and when it shall please God, to die a 
Christian ; and if I were afraid to die, I were not a Christian!’ 
Some exclaimed, ‘ He has well spoken, and none ought to molest 
him.’ ” 

Here is the last word of a fanatic who would have con- 
verted him :— 

“Oh that thou wouldst believe in Mohammed! Khalil, is it 
true that ye are daily looking for the coming again of the 
Messih, from Heaven? and if Aysa bid thee believe on 
Mohammed, wilt thou obey him, and be a Moslem? But I am 
sure that the Lord Aysa will so command thee! I would that 
he may come quickly ; and we shall see it!” 

The style of this great book is, as we have said, Elizabethan 
of the Elizabethans. Old words and constructions are moulded 
into the stateliest prose of our generation. Another man 
would have been merely dull. But Doughty is so free from 
egotism, so sincere and earnest in his work, so inspired with 
the true spirit of romance, that before we have finished the 
book we cannot conceive such a tale told in any other manner. 
It is a style to which quotations do no justice. Like the 
desert, it cannot be appreciated from samples, for its essence 
is a spacious completeness. For one thing, Doughty has a 
marvellous gift for the description of landscape. He makes 
the reader understand the nature of these infinite sands and 
Java drifts with an almost painful clearness. He can reproduce, 
too, Arab talk with a realism which could only come from 
a perfect understanding. As a specimen of his arresting 
antique mannerisms two sentences must suffice :— 

“The poor scholar believed himself to be always ailing; 
though his was no lean and discoloured visage! nor the long 
neck, narrow breast, and pithless members of those chop-fallen 
men that live in the twilight of human life, growing only, since 
their pickerel youth, in their pike’s heads, to die later in the 
world’s cold.” 

“A diseased senile body he was, full of ulcers and past the 

middle age, so that he looked not to live long, his visage much 
like a fiend, dim with the leprosy of the soul and half fond; he 
shouted when he spoke with a startling voice, as it might have 
been of the ghrél; of his dark heart ruled by so weak a head, we 
had hourly alarm in the lonely kella.” 
If we had space to quote, we should select three passages 
beyond others as specimens of his style,—that on the camel, 
which Mr. Hogarth quotes (Vol. I., p. 73); that on the feeding 
of the mares (p. 106); and the wonderful account of the 
festival of the circumcision (p. 169). As it is, we must content 
ourselves with, a short passage which brings Doughty's great 
journey into touch with the wider world :— 

“When Salem and the rest were sleeping, a poor old woman 
crept in; who had somewhat to say to me, for she asked aloud, 
*Could I speak Hindy?’ Perhaps she was a bond-servant 

oing up with a Mecca family to et-Tayif,—the Harameyu are 
fall of Moslems of Hindostany speech: it might be she was of 
err Some negro bondsmen, that returned from their 
field labour, came about the door to look in upon me; I said 
to them, ‘Who robbed you from your friends, and your own 
land ?—I am an Engleysy, and had we met with them that carried 
you over the sea, we had set you free, and given you palms ina 
béled of ours.” The poor black men answered in such Arabic as 
they could, ‘They had heard tell of it’; and they began to chat 
between them in their African language.” 





SIR JOHN GORST ON NEW ZEALAND.* 
Tus narrative affords two curious contrasts: first, that 
between New Zealand as Sir John Gorst saw it forty years 
ago and as he found it in 1906; and secondly, that between 
the rollicking cynicism of the letters written by Sir John 
Gorst when he was a young man and the sedateness of his 
recent chronicle. The second contrast is interesting “ psycho- 
logically,” as the cant phrase goes; it is as though a politician 
of advanced years could no longer tolerate that writing should 
do more than convey facts in the least number of words. Even 
the phenomena of the hot-lake district of New Zealand and 
some of the finest scenery in the country through which Sir 
John Gorst passed in 1906 are dismissed, although it is 
obviously part of his scheme to describe his tour, with little 





* New Zealand Revisited: Recollections of the Days of My Youth. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Eldon Gorst, once Commissioner of the Waikato 
District, New Zealand. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 


(12s, 6d. net,] 





more than a mention of their existence. We should have 
had a different book indeed if Sir John Gorst had employed 
the methods with which he described the mutiny and the 
social bickerings on board the sailing-ship which bore him to 
New Zealand in 1860. 

Sir John Gorst’s public life began in New Zealand when he 
became Civil Commissioner of the Waikato district under Sir 
George Grey in the interval between the insignificant local 
Taranaki War of 1860 and the outbreak of the great racial 
war in 1863. Mr. Gorst, as he was then, was at Te Awamutu 
just before the latter war began, and he was warned many 
times by the Maoris, who were friendly to him, that the lives 
of himself and his family were in danger. At last he decided 
to go. “We evacuated Te Awamutu,” he writes, “on 
18th April, 1863; I took a last look at it, as we rode away, 
from the heights above Mangapiko, and it was more than 
forty-three years before I saw it again.” The cause of Sir 
Jobn Gorst’s visit to New Zealand in 1906 was his appoint. 
ment as Special Commissioner to represent the British 
Government at the International Exhibition at Christchurch, 
He met many Maoris who remembered him, and had the 
singular experience of trying to puzzle out the meaning of a 
leading article in Maori which he himself had written in the 
days when he was attempting to smooth over the racial 
difficulties, and edited a Maori paper for the purpose. Bya 
highly amiable illogicality, the Maoris of to-day whose fathers 
threatened the life of Mr. Gorst regard that fact as con- 
stituting them in a special sense the friends of Sir John. Te 
Kohe (the native form of the name Gorst) was honoured in 
Maori ceremonies and dances; and poems, declaimed in that 
flowing, bevowelled language which those who have heard it 
can never forget, were recited in his honour. One cannot 
forbear to pause as one reads and reflect with some self. 
congratulation on the fusion of the races in New Zealand. 
The claim of the Maoris to equal rights and equal justice with 
the white population is not in dispute, even in a social sense; 
and, much more than that, there is the positive good that the 
assimilation of them into the white civilisation is regarded as 
a particular distinction for the New Zealand State, as though 
some rare flora had been preserved in difficult circumstances 
by exceptional botanical skill. In the “sixties” of last 
century there was no certainty that the Maoris would not be 
such a foreign ingredient in the body politic of New Zealand, 
for ever setting up inflammation, as the negroes are in the 
Southern States of America. In discussing the war and the 
process of pacification which led to « happy issue Sir John 
Gorst pays, as is only due, a fine tribute to the persuasive 
powers of Sir George Grey. Grey's “ magnetism,” however, 
appeared chiefly, if not exclusively, we believe, in his relations 
with his inferiors. It appeared most of all in his dealings 
with the natives. His equals in power, on the other hand, 
often discovered that his democratic philosophy was streaked 
with curious and persistent veins @f personal absolutism. 

Sir John Gorst writes at some length about the New 
Zealand Labour Laws, and sums up the dominant school of 
political thought as resembling Disraeli’s Tory Democracy. 
That conclusion, however—which we dare say is not far from 
the truth, for non-Imperialist Radicalism is of little account 
in our Colonies—does not necessarily justify all the New 
Zealand labour legislation, as Sir John Gorst would seem 
to think that it does. We must quote his exact words 
on the “Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act,” for 
of all the New Zealand labour legislation this is the most 
daring and characteristic; and it is being considered now by 
the British Government, and other British Colonies have 
already adopted it :— 

“The Act has been amended and extended, until it now in 
practice binds all the employers and all workers, so that now 
nearly every industry is practically carried on under an industrial 
award, made in many instances by consent, and in others by a 
judgment of the Court. The conditions imposed by the award 
vary of course from time to time, and also slightly from district 
to district, so as to conform to the special circumstances of each 
case. Every award is made for a term of years, usually two or 
three, but can be amended in the interval by order of the Court: 
after the expiration of the term for which the award is made, it 
can be prolonged by consent or by order of the Court, with or 
without amendment. The award in every case specifies the 
minimum of wages to be paid, and the maximum of hours to be 
worked. The minimum wage of men is usually in the case of 
unskilled workers 1s. an hour, and there are higher rates for the 
more skilled classes: and the maximum hours of work are usually 
eight hours a day, to be fixed between seven in the morning and 
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i afternoon. Any work done out of specified hours is 
arg ta higher rates as ‘overtime.’ The usual increase for 
ertime is a quarter in time work and 25 % in piece work, but it 
pa ounts to a half, and even to double pay, on certain occasions 
or 4 az Sunday, Christmas Day, public holidays and night work. 
The proportion of apprentices to journeymen who may be 
employed in the trade is also specified, as well as the terms of 
a prenticeship, and the wages to be paid in each year. This 
: vision, which is to be found in nearly every award, has revived 
the system of apprenticeship in New Zealand. No boy on leaving 
school seeks to earn wages in casual employment: he is at once 
apprenticed to the trade in which he expects to earn his living, 
oh acquire the capital necessary to enable him to settle on land 
of his own. There is also in nearly every award a provision for 
incompetent workmen, who may be paid less than the prescribed 
minimum, under certain specified conditions to be agreed upon 
between the employer and an official of the Workers’ Union, or 
determined, in default of agreement, by the Chairman of the 
Conciliation Board; but the proportion of such incompetent 
workers to the general body of journeymen is always restricted 
by the terms of the award, and the licence for their employment 
is for a limited time only, and has from time to time to be 
reconsidered and renewed. There is a case in the Reports of two 
aged workers who were allowed by the Court to be employed at 
wages as low as 2s. 6d. per diem; but there is a special note 
appended to the decision that the men were very old and were 
extremely anxious still to do such work as they were able to 
perform.” 
It is to be remembered that when this law was created 
in 1894 New Zealand was emerging from a period of 
depression, and since then she has been triumphantly 
riding on the crest of a wave of prosperity. Prosperity 
can carry many measures on her back which will be found 
too expensive in hard times. Yet experience shows that 
workmen will not consent to a reduction of their earnings 
in the same “judicial” spirit with which they accept an 
increase. We cannot admit that the evidence is complete 
for judging, even in New Zealand, the results of legislation 
which fixes a minimum wage; we must wait for a period of 
depression, and then we shall hear “counsel for the prosecu- 
tion.” Sir John Gorst is only “counsel for the defence.” 
As a slight illustration of the working of the Act, take the 
following incident, which seems to us to suggest the possi- 
bility of a perfect nightmare of complications in a country 
like our own, not to mention the manacles which would be 
thrust upon our elastic and self-adapting trades :— 


“The only occasion on which I got into the Court while sitting 
was at Masterton. A very interesting discussion was going on as 
to whether a man who kept a roadside smithy, and occasionally 
mended broken-down carriages and waggons, was a blacksmith or 
a coachbuilder. If he was the latter, he was employing more 
apprentices than the coachbuilders’ award current in the district 
allowed. Witnesses were being examined as to the exact details 
of the business in question, amongst whom were some strapping 
youths who were apprentices. The decision of the Court was 
reserved, but the case illustrated the kind of questions with 
which the Judge had told me it was most generally concerned.” 


Sir John Gorst explains away the only strike which had taken 
place between the passing of the Act and 1906, but only this 
week we learn from the Jimes that in the present mining 
strike the men “receive with laughter” the suggestion that 
they should resume work and wait for the decision of the 
Arbitration Court, and that telegrams from all parts of 
New Zealand “express admiration” for the stand they are 
making. 





MIRABEAU.* 


“Nor without a tragic farewell,” Carlyle, it will be remem- 
bered, dropped Mirabeau from the tissue of his history. The 
pages which describe his death and estimate his character are 
among the hundred most remarkable pages in the whole of 
Carlyle’s writings. With characteristic impressiveness he 
affirms: “The chosen Last of the Mirabeaus is gone: the 
chosen Man of France is gone.” The “Demi-God” died at 
forty-two. “One can say that, had Mirabeau but lived, the 
History of France and of the World had been different.” 
Carlyle thus believed in this man “ who had swallowed all the 
formulas.” But he had to confess that there was no 
“formula” that could give to men “the net-result of him.” 
“Moralities not a few,” he adds, “ must shriek condemnatory 
over this Mirabeau; the Morality by which he could be judged 
has not yet got uttered in the speech of men.” No doubt with 
his eye upon the piles of denunciation heaped on his name, he 
pleads (strange attitude for Carlyle) for sympathy, “the first 


essential of insight” in those who would study this “ Question. 
able Mirabeau”: they will find in him, then, a “great Free 
Earnestness,” an honesty which helped him to see into what 
was, and “follow that, with his wild heart, and no other.” 
Mr. Trowbridge, who sees no middle course between loving 
and hating Mirabeau, is imbued with a sufficient amount of 
this sympathy to confess regret that he has not paid tribute 
enough to his hero. He has not attempted to write a 
biography of Mirabeau; but, avowedly anxious to write on 
Mirabeau, he “adopts the present makeshift” in which the 
romantic story of Mirabeau’s life tells itself. He uses 
dialogue largely, a good deal of which is imaginary. The 
first part of the book treats of “The Boy,” where the reader 
may get glimpses of the fast society of Paris before the 
Revolution, which in its sedate intervals “played with 
Political Economy”; and an exposure of the character of 
“The Friend of Men,” Mirabeau’s father, “the harshest of 
old crabbed men.” The reader is invited to infer that tho 
“manifold falls and follies” of the son were due to the 
unreasoning nature of, and exercise of parental authority by, 
the father. In the second part—* The Man”—Mr. Trowbridge 
is the apologist for Mirabeau the sensualist, the upholder of 
the “grand passion, the overthrower of convention, the scoffer 
at Respectability, the reveller in the sewers of Literature,” 
and the member (in Prussia) of the Secret Service, “that 
brothel and gambling den of politics in which the fate of a 
Ministry is often decided.” We cannot, however, follow Mr. 
Trowbridge through all the phases of his hero's life. It 
must suffice to say that the exaggeration and disorder of 
Mirabeau’s nature seem in many respects to have infected 
his latest biographer. 





GLEANINGS AFTER TIME.* 


Tuis pleasant volume is composed of a number of papers 
in the earlier volumes of the Antiquary, which “have been 
chosen primarily as illustrating various phases of the social 
and domestic life of the past, a side of archaeological study 
and research which has always possessed an immense fuscina- 
tion for the general reader of the outer circle as well as for 
the professed antiquary.” It isa book which can be dipped 
into at any odd moment of leisure or weariness, because it 
deals with a variety of subjects ranging from “funeral baked 
meats,” “stocking clocks,” and old inns to the “first settle- 
ment of French Protestants in America,” “the earliest 
industrial census,” and “ early breach-of-promise cases.” None 
of the contents is more interesting than Mr. H. B. Wheatley's 
“History and Development of the House,” to which addi- 
tional interest is given by quaint illustrations and quotations. 
It is almost with a sigh that Mr. Wheatley closes his article 
thus: “In these days of sanitary knowledge, when the cold 
air is better kept outside the room, and when the need of fresh 
air (not necessarily cold) while we sleep is now fully realised, 
the stuffy hangings that may harbour disease, and keep us 
breathing our own vitiated air, stand self-condemned. At the 
same time, we are not prepared to say we might not lie in 
worse quarters than in a bedroom in a country house, furnished 
in the old-fashioned manner.” 

In Mr. Walter Hamilton's article on the politeness of our 
forefathers, based on a shabby little booklet of a hundred and 
forty-eight pages which was originally published in 1671, 
there is a good deal that might be taken to heart even to-day. 
Such is the instruction, “To keep your hands in your Pockets 
is like a Lowte.” It is to be hoped, however, that some of 
the instructions are quite superfluous now, such as :—“If it so 
happens that you be alone with a person of Quality and the 
candles be to be snuffed, you must do it with the Snuffers, 
not your fingers, and that neatly and quick, lest the person of 
Honour be offended with the smell.” Equally interesting in 
different ways are Mr. A. M. Bell’s “An Elizabethan Schoolboy 
and his Book,” which book is an amusing edition of Shake- 
speare, and “A Devonshire Yeoman’s Diary.” This Diary deals 
with the closing years of the sixteenth and the early years of 
the seventeenth centuries. Most of the entries are very matter- 
of-fact, such as:—“July 24.—It did rain very much, Mr. 
Bollen came to Riddon unto me and brought me a cheese and 
a pottell of butter. I leant him my book of the Mysteries of 
Mount Calvary.” The yeoman, William Honnywell by name, 
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having a command of money, and being known as “a respect- 
able and stocky yeoman,” was utilised by his neighbours when 
they were in need of money, but he seems to have taken 
account of every penny he spent and loaned. Enough has 
been said to indicate the variety of this interesting book. 





DELACROIX.* 
Mapame Bossy asks in the introduction to her book, Why is 
it that in this age of artistic monographs no one has thought 
it worth while to write about Delacroix? This patter should 
be particularly interesting to English people, for he it was 
who broke down the classical style of painting in France,—a 
style which had never been admired in England. Also this 
artist was the direct outcome and most characteristic product 
of the Romantic movement, which owed its inspiration so 
largely to Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron. Moreover, he was 
greatly influenced by English painters, and in 1858 he wrote 
thus of Constable to a friend :—‘ Admirable man! he is one 
of the glories of England. He and Turner are true reformers. 
They have got out of the rut of the old landscape painting. 
Our school has greatly profited by their example.” The 
explanation given by Madame Bussy of this neglect—and it is 
no doubt the right one—is that the official directors of taste 
in England have persisted in ignoring the great French 
painters of the middle of the nineteenth century. Apart from 
the interest of the subject, this book is particularly welcome, and 
for this reason. Of late the Press has deluged us with Lives of 
painters, great and small,—yet how few of these books stand 
out with any distinction. The charge of ignorance, however, or 
want of industry cannot be brought against their authors and 
compilers. Our complaint is that accumulation of facts takes 
the place of analysis, and the statement of insignificant details 
that of insight. With Madame Bussy it is different. She is 
able to bring an accomplished critical faculty to bear on such 
subjects as the influence of the theatre, and its bad result in 
some cases, on the work of Delacroix. She is also able to 
enter into and appreciate the purely artistic problems which 
it was the mission of this painter to solve. Delacroix swept 
away the dreary school of David, and brought back to French 
art light and colour and individual feeling. How he achieved 
this the reader will discover in the pages of this interesting 


book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
replies to the article by Mr. Hoare in the last number on 
“The Impotence of Socialism.” Setting aside mere invective, 
of which there is a good deal in the article, we may note the 
statements that modern Socialists do not appeal to the lower, 
but the higher, strata of the working classes, the intellectual 
middle classes and professional men; and that their methods 
are those of the scientific experimenter,—i.ec., the process of 
evolution as opposed to revolution. Dismissing Mr. Hoare’s 
Socialist programme as imaginary, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
gives the chief points in the Independent Labour Party 
programme :— 


“(1) An eight hours day; (2) a workable Unemployed Act; 
(3) old-age pensions; (4) abolition of indirect taxation, and the 
gradual transference of all public burdens to unearned incomes; 
(5) a series of Land Acts aimed at the ultimate nationalisation 
of the land; (6) nationalisation of railways and mines; and 
(7) democratic political reforms.” 

The main concern of Socialism, however, is “national 
organisation”: the necessary revenues are to be found by a 
“scientific imposition of burdens upon incomes,” or, as he 
puts it, by the State’s exploration and development of the 
rich mine of untapped wealth to be found in unearned 
incomes. For the rest, and in illustration of the large 
assumptions which characterise the article, we may note the 
writer’s contention that, 

“as the expansion of State activities—as, for instance, the 
nationalisation of railways—will put greater facilities at the 
disposal of trade and will improve the physique and intelligence 
of the people, the State expenditure of these parts of the national 
income will be productive, whereas at present it is largely unpro- 
ductive. This will cheapen production. Prices will drop as the 
cost of production falls, and a greater total of the national income 
will therefore fructify amongst the more poorly paid classes.” 


Finally, to reassure his readers as to the sanity, moderation, 
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and opportunism of modern Socialism—which ig merely “9 


theory of social transformation brought about bya readjust. 
ment of social functions ”—the writer dismisses the formid 
able doctrines associated with that creed—i.e. class Pr 
’ : . ’ War, 
Haeckel’s Monism, &¢.—as “the private opinions of one or 
two men who happen to be Socialists.” Sir Roper Lethbrides 
essays to prove from the examination of Lord Randolil, 
Churchill’s speeches that he was an advocate of pure pr 
unadulterated Tariff Reform of the Chamberlain brand. Si, 
Roper Lethbridge’s trump card is the Blackpool speech . 
. ‘ of 
January, 1884, and we readily admit that it forestalls with 
singular accuracy almost every one of the arguments used } 
Mr. Chamberlain twenty years later. The speeches which va 
delivered at Sunderland and Stockton in 1887 are interpreted 
by Mr. Winston Churchill as indicating that his father had 
totally changed his views on fiscal policy. Sir Roper Leth. 
bridge prefers to regard them as due to the conviction that he 
could not raise the banner of Tariff Reform in the form to 
which he was inclined without endangering the Unionist 
Alliance. Mrs. John Massie utters a “Woman's Plea 
against Woman Suffrage.” The article substantially endorses 
the views put forward in our own editorial columns, Woman 
would renounce the privileges held by virtue of her woman. 
hood for a dubious gain. Again: “If the majority of women 
were opposed to the majority of men on a matter of policy 
leading to an outbreak or a revolution, then, though they 
would be responsible for the situation, they could neither fiekt 
nor be fought.” Lastly, we may note Mrs. Massie’s concise 
statement of an argument which is of peculiar significance at 
the present day :— 

“The question is not one of intellectual capacity; it is one of 

particular capacity for a particular kind of work. The prophets 
of ill are saying that the English race is degenerating, and plain 
truth is crying out that infant mortality is terribly high. Women 
(if we may so say) are the ‘manufacturers’ of England’s sons and 
daughters. Is this the time to lay upon women extraneous and 
unnecessary burdens, which must tend to restrict and reduce 
their capacity for their special and particular and transcendently 
important function ?” 
The Rev. Richard Free (Vicar of St. Clement’s, Fulham) 
sets out at length his objections to the establishment of 
Ladies’ Settlements connected with the Anglican Church, 
These are summed up in the statement that their tendency 
is to militate against the cohesion and efficiency of the 
Church. Mr. Free admits that the Ladies’ Settlement is a 
lawful offspring of the practical spirit of the age. None the 
less he contends that, as a matter of actual results, the 
Settlement ideal is irreconcilable with the parish ideal, and 
that the system leads to friction, overlapping, and competi- 
tion, and, indirectly, tends “to foster the heresy of the 
superiority of the unmarried clergy to the married.”——We 
may also note Miss Rose Bradley's charming sketch of an 
East End child, “ Matty of Spitalfields”; Mr. William 
Schooling’s adverse criticism of the Public Trustee as com- 
pared with the similar facilities offered by first-rate insurance 
companies; and Sir Godfrey Lagden’s suggestions as to the 
enlistment and payment of native labour. Sir Godfrey is 
no believer in the sovereign efficacy of piece-work; but he 
strongly supports Sir Harry Johnston’s view that payment 
should be in hard cash and not in trade goods. 


The National Review for March appears in new type and a 
new cover. The larger type is an excellent innovation, but 
we cannot honestly say we prefer the piebald blue and yellow 
cover to the old dress of unmitigated yellow. But though 
the outside of the National is changed, there is no change in 
its interior. With much of its outlook, political and economic, 
we find ourselves in acute conflict, but its independence, its 
sincerity, its fearlessness, and its enterprise must always 
command respect. The editor, whatever we may think of his 
views, wields a style of extraordinary clearness and vigour. 
He may be violent, but he is never mean or cowardly or 
underhanded. Strongly partisan in its editorial columns, 
the National is always ready to give a hearing to “the 
other side,” and thus we find in the current number a 
paper on “The Red Flag of International Socialism,” in 
which the virtues of that creed are sounded in trumpet 
tones by Mr. H. M. Hyndman. He claims the Hull vote 
as indicating not capture but conversion of the Trade- 
Unions, and throughout his article adopts a tone of jubilant 
complacency,—has not a book of his been translated into 
Japanese for use in the Socialist schools of Japan? “ The 
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difficulty of realising Socialism in our own day manifestly arises 
no longer from our social surroundings, but solely f rom our own 
Jack of comprehension of them.” Again, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that Socialists attend only to the material wants 
of humanity, or wish to destroy family life, or to suppress 
individualism. Under the “red flag” morality, art, science, 
music will be brought home to the masses, and true indi- 
yidualism will for the first time become possible for the race. 
Lastly, as the “ old supernatural creeds have long ceased even 
to pretend to guide,” Socialism provides for all Socialists “a 
great material religion.” Altogether, this is a most energetic 
piece of “red-flag ” wagging. “The Coming Liberal 
Débicle” is a curious performance. It is signed by “A 
Radical Stalwart,” but there are very few passages in it that 
might not have been written by a Tariff-Reforming Tory 
Democrat, and the article ends with the significant 
words :— 

“The Labour Party offers Socialism, the Conservatives promise 

Tariff Reform; the future is between thetwo. A Liberal Govern- 
ment that professes its chief business is to maintain Free ‘Trade, 
in other words, to keep things as they are, is out of date; and the 
coming débdcle will see not only the downfall of the most dis- 
appointing Ministry of modern times, but the utter disintegration 
of a Party that has outlived its usefulness.” 
—M. André Mévil, a French publicist, in “An Unpublished 
Page of International Diplomacy,” finds in the Russo-Japanese 
War the fruit of the sinister policy inaugurated at Simonoseki 
by Germany, whose profound concern for the integrity of 
China was only “a convenient formula for entangling Russia 
in a disastrous policy of which France was made the 
accomplice.” The moderating influence of General Kuro- 
patkin and Count Lamsdorff ig clearly insisted upon, but 
the extreme expansionists, notably Admiral Alexeieff and 
M. Bezobrazoff and his financial group, according to M. 
Mévil, played into the hands of the Germans with fatal 
alacrity———-Mr. Garvin writes with melancholy gusto on 
“ Cobdenism and its Cancer.” Our “ whole industrial organism 
shows a feeble and a weakening pulse,” and we are faced with 
a Krach—blessed word !—without the recuperative stamina 
possessed by America or Germany. Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech 
on Monday forms an effective comment on some of the 
most dismal forebodings of Mr. Garvin's fiscal jeremiad.—— 
We much regret to note the editor’s vehement protest against 
the Unionist Party being implicated in any responsibility for 
the Congo agitation, his attack on the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion, and his most misleading and unwarrantable attempt to 
represent Lord Cromer's attitude in this context as “ Mind 
your own business!” These comments were clearly written 
before the debate in the Lords, in which Lord Cromer’s con- 
demnation of the maladministration of the Congo Free State 
exceeded in severity those of any other speaker. 

The Contemporary gives prominence to an interesting paper 
on the British Army by Major von Heydebreck, which is 

taken from an official Report issued by the German General 
Staff. The writer, after passing in review the schemes of 
reorganisation associated with the names of Mr. Brodrick and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, and adversely criticising the latter, 
describes and highly commends that of Mr. Haldane, subject 
to the proviso “if it can be practically carried out in all its 
details.” The writer also considers the tactics, matériel, and 
personnel of the Regular Army, and has “no hesitation in 
pronouncing the British army equal in quality to most Con- 
tinental armies.” His references to our Generals—notably to 
Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir John French—are highly laudatory, 
and he concludes by observing that the British Army, trained 
on the lines of the best modern tactical theories, “now com- 
mands the respect even of the great armies of the Continent.” 
——M. Jean Finot, a French journalist who was in Lisbon at 
the time of the recent assassinations, contributes a striking 
study of the events which led up to that catastrophe. Briefly 
put, his explanation amounts to this: that discontent with the 
Monarchy is centuries old, that the King had absolutely lost 
touch with his people, and that Senhor Franco, the only man 
capable of saving the situation, though personally honest and 
financially incorruptible, adopted methods which only pre- 
cipitated the inevitable catastrophe. “ Dictators do not suit 
our age.” He notes the inexplicable popularity of Queen 
Maria Pia, in spite of her arrogance and extravagance, and 
the unjustifiable unpopularity of Queen Amélie. The latter, 
however, has the reputation of being “a clerical,” a serious 
charge in Portugal. M. Finot notes the icy indifference shown 
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by the people after the assassinations, but asserts that the 
crime did not lie at the door of any party. As for the future, 
he draws no reassuring auguries from the humiliating haste 
with which the young King broke with the régime of bis 
father and Franco. In this haste to make excuse for regicide 
he perceives a very disquieting symptom, and is clearly inclined 
to believe that a Republic is the only issue to this “ Monarchy in 
chaos.” ——“ My Profession of Faith” is from the pen of Father 
Petroff, a prominent priest of the Orthodox Russian Church, 
recently unfrocked for insubordination by the Archbishop 
of St. Petersburg. The keynote of this profession is his 
vigorous protest against what he calls the “ Caesaro-Papism ” 
which paralyses and degrades the Russian Church. 
M. Paul Sabatier in his essay on “ Modernism” repeats the 
argument developed in his Jowett Lectures,—viz., that the 
Roman Catholic revival is moving towards a “ profound trans- 
formation which, far from being the negation of the past of 
the Roman Church, will be the splendid opening out of her 
better self.” There is, he contends, no analogy, no connexion, 
between Protestantism and Modernism. “The modernists are 
Catholics who accept the whole heritage of their Church, and, 
far from revolting, aspire only to use their strength in its 
service: far from complaining of their punishment, they 
wish their bondage to be succeeded by active and joyous 
obedience.” 

“The Future of Kingship,” by “ Calchas,” in the Fortnightly 
is a striking article. The writer begins by considering the 
Portuguese tragedy, which he compares with the assassination 
of Alexander II. Both were acts of deep political signifi- 
cance, and therefore distinguished from the unmeaning 
brutality of most of these murderous attacks on rulers,— 
that, for example, on President McKinley, and that on King 
Humbert. He regards the dictatorship as having been the 
thing that Portugal wanted. “COalchas” goes on to draw 
some very striking conclusions bearing on his general thesis 
that kingship is not by any means “ played out.” Nowhere 
is this better known than in the land which owns the “ mother 
of Parliaments.” Mr. Sydney Brooks in his “ Last Chance 
of the Irish Gentry” emphasises the admirable appeal which 
Sir Horace Plunkett has made to them in his Noblesse Oblige. 
It is a subject which an outsider will do well to pass over with 
the briefest expression of sympathy. If Sir Horace Plunkett 
does not prevail, who can hope to do so?—and it is easy to 
offend.——Mr. Alfred Stead prefers what he is pleased to call 
“A Plea for a Sane Policy,” which Britain is to follow with 
regard to Turkey. He must first persuade us that everything 
which has been told us for the last twenty years about Turkish 
rule at home and policy abroad is false. In“ The Significance 
of the Polish Question” Sir Rowland Blennerhassett does not 
attempt to defend on grounds of justice, or general morality, 
or even domestic gain, the policy of Prince Biilow in 
expropriating Polish proprietors. His article is a sermon on 
the text of Clausewitz’s apophthegm, “ Posen is the shield 
that guards Prussia’s head.” To make Posen Prussian seems a 
necessity to Prussian statesmen. Do that, and their country will 
secure an independence of Russia which will set it at liberty to 
follow its own aims. And Britain, it is suggested, ought to look 
on with sympathy. But we do not quite follow the argument. 
Till Posen is Prussianised, Prussia must be on the best possible 
terms with Russia, so as to be able to count on “its neutrality, 
if not its goodwill, in its coming move for new harbours on the 
North Sea.” And “this,” we are told, “as far as England is 
concerned, is the significance of the Polish question.” Why, 
then, should Prussia do anything which would tend to weaken 
the intimacy of this relation ? Dr. J. Beattie Crozier con- 
tinues his “ Challenge to Socialism.” “They [the Socialists] 
want to cut out at a stroke all the efficient factors of Civilisa- 
tion—War, Religion, Law, Government, Political Institutions, 
and Scientific Knowledge in general.” That is a strong indict- 
ment, and there is much to be urged for it. But why “ War” P 
We are no anti-militarists, but to put war on the same plane 
with religion, &c., seems strange. ‘The other “ efficient factors” 
we must always have,—but war? Is it to be as permanent as 
religion >——We must not forget, though we can but barely 
mention, Sir Walter Miéville’s most interesting account, drawn 
from personal knowledge, of the Khedive, “ Thewfik the 
Loyal.” The story of his succession is one of the strangest of 
romances. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in Blackwood is “In 
Rajputana,” by Mr. Edmund Candler. It gives a striking 
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description of the country and the people. The Rajputs, 
high and low, have an air of high breeding about them which 
we have to go among our Celtic compatriots to find. But of 
all the things which Mr. Candler describes, that which will 
most attract the British reader is the Mayo College at Ajmere. 
Here the young scions of the Race of the Sun are being 
educated in English fashion with the happiest results,— 
“certain crusted solar influences are being exposed to the 
solvent of Western ideals, while certain natural affinities are 
being given free play.” “He’sa rotter,’ said a young “sun- 
born” to the visitor, pointing to a lad, the future ruler of 
millions, who sat apart, not caring for the cricket match 
which absorbed every one else. There is something 
healthily democratic and un-Oriental about that. 
Another Indian article is ‘“‘ The Irreconcilables of Yagkistan,” 
otherwise the Zakka Khel. The writer belongs to the forward 
school. It is quite true that the story of our punitive 
expeditions in the past is somewhat humiliating. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that to push forward our 
frontier would mean to have the same troubles over again 
elsewhere. The fact is that we are hampered by our obliga- 
tions of conscience. How would Alexander or Caesar, or even 
a “most Christian King,” two hundred years ago have dealt 
with the case? He would have laid the whole country 
absolutely waste. We pull down the “towers,” which the 
Afridis build again. The effective way would be to cut down 
the trees and fill up the wells.——The “ Unmethodical Muser” 
is still occupied with France, and the rest of Europe enjoys 
the respite. As long as he occupies himself and his readers with 
such brilliant pieces of work as his sketch of John Law of 
Lauriston, the great financier of the Mississippi scheme, he 
could not be better employed.——The late Professor Masson’s 
“Memories of London in the ’Forties” are continued under 
the editorship of his son. This time they are occupied with 
the dining-places of sixty years ago, the ‘Cock’ among 
them,—the bird itself still stands over the door of a Fleet 
Street hostelry. Among other places described are the 
“Cigar Divan,” haunt of great chess-players; the old Reading 
Room of the British Museum, with its curious sights and 
sounds; and the Scotch Church in Regent Square, once the 
scene of Edward Irving’s “rise and fall,” and then served by 
James Hamilton, a preacher always worth listening to, as the 
writer of this notice can testify. The Professor was dis- 
appointed with the London stage, but excepts Helen Faucit 
and Robson,—some must still remember that prince of tragi- 
comedians.——Mr. Charles Whibley has high praise for 
“ American Literature,” barring the humourists who “attain 
their effects by bad spelling.’ He excepts, however, from 
this ban Mark Twain,—he certainly might have added 
Artemus Ward. 

The politics, social and other, of the Albany are somewhat 
“red” this month. Miss Constance Clyde in her “ Woman's 
Utopia” preaches Socialism. It must be owned, however, 
that she does so without any kind of truculence. We are not 
to think of it as a convulsion that is to turn the world upside 
down. It is to bring “a cessation of all strife between capital 
and labour ”—as there is a cessation of strife between a man 
and a lion when one or the other is killed, it might be said— 
the “spirit of commercialism” is to be banished, and we are 
to be “ethically nearer to the citizens of mediaeval England 
than to our grandfathers of the nineteenth century,” a few 
superstitions among them. Our apostle is almost afraid of 
various reactions which the mediaeval trend of Socialism may 
bring with it. We may become over-religious and believers in 
the divine right of Kings. Of course there will be changes. So 
“men will be chosen in marriage for worth and attractiveness 
only.” ———Next comes Mr. Erik Givskov with his “ Taxation of 
Land Values,” a thesis which we need not discuss here. We will 
only remark that, whatever the State may do in Mr. Givskov’s 
country, it does not make railways and harbours or found 
Universities. It might be as well if the physician should know 
a little more about the patient for whom he is good enough 
to prescribe.——“ George A. Birmingham” (the Rev. J. O. 
Hannay) tells us what the “Sinn Fein” people really are. If 
only they can have their way, the Irish problem will be solved 
without any one being one penny the worse. Mr. Hannay 
does not feel quite certain whether the Irish people will 
understand the policy. The North Leitrim election seems to 
show that they are still a considerable way from doing so.——. 
In “Current Events” the adverse results of the by-elections 
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of voters who fear to lose what they have got.— We nid 
mention a very appreciative essay on “ Edward Lear,” by My 
Desmond MacCarthy. » 
The United Service Magazine for March contains an excel. 
ent article entitled “ Matériel v. Personnel,” by “ Executive 
Officer.” It is, in fact, an elaboration of the warning given in 
his last book by Sir Cyprian Bridge that there is a danger of 
our Navy trusting too much to new inventions and perfected 
forms of material rather than to the personal courage, 
resourcefulness, and seamanship of officers and men. No cane 
man, of course, would wish to neglect the use of essential 
improvements in material ; but we are certain that “ Executive 
Officer” is right in insisting that in the last resort what gives 
victory is the man behind the gun, and that it is a capital 
error to instil into men’s minds the notion that they cannot 
win, and ought not to be expected to win, unless they have 
the very last thing in naval equipment. History has shown 
again and again both on sea and land that the best men 
will win, even though they have not the best mechanical 
appliances. As a corollary to his main thesis, “ Executive 
Officer” dwells, and, as we hold, rightly dwells, upon the 
need of remembering Nelson’s signal: “ Engage the enemy 
more closely.” Attempts to get out of the way of the 
enemy's fire, and to rely upon long-distance shooting, 
are not the tactics which give victory, or which ought 
to be relied upon by the British Navy. We cannot afford to 
risk any tactics except those which are based upon the 
principle: “Go in and win.” Again, we are with “ Executive 
Officer” when he points out that the seaman who will win in 
a sea fight will be he who will not be bound by the lessons of 
peace manceuvres, but will dare at the proper time to break 
through the conventions of academic training as Rodney, 
Howe, and Nelson did. “Some More Regimental Opinions,” 
compiled by a “ Commanding Officer,” based on suggestions 
invited by him from officers and men of all ranks, at the end 
of their musketry and company training, as to further 
improvements in musketry, military training, dress and 
equipment, and other points of interest to the soldier, is an 
article worth notice. We cannot attempt to summarise the 
actual suggestions, or even the summary of these suggestions, 
but may quote “Commanding Officer’s” last words :—“I do 
not think I could terminate my remarks more appropriately 
than by quoting the words of one of my privates, who for 
one of his ‘suggestions’ wrote: ‘I don’t find any fauld [sic] 
with field training’ !” 








NOVELS. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF WISDOM.* 
Tue difficulty of finding fresh themes is one which besets 
writers of fiction more insistently than any other class of 
author, and it is little consolation to them to reflect that a 
similar complaint was made by a Greek poet some two 
thousand years ago. Many writers frankly accept the situa- 
tion, and recognising the impossibility of devising an 
absolutely original plot, content themselves with composing 
variations on an old theme, and in some cases import so much 
freshness and ingenuity into their treatment as to produce a 
result which counterfeits novelty. Here they have a good 
precedent, since the greatest musicians have not disdained 
this form of composition, and none but the greatest have 
achieved success therein. Other writers, again, start from a 
similar admission, but with reservations. All normal themes, 
they own, have been exhausted, but the region of the abnormal 
has as yet only been imperfectly explored, and recent psychical 
investigations have indefinitely extended the area of this 
terra incognita. But a marked difference between recent and 
old-fashioned methods of dealing with such themes must here 
be noted. Former exponents of the supernatural in fiction 
appealed frankly to the superstitious,—to those minds whose 
bias could be expressed in the maxim, Credo quia impossibile. 
But we have travelled far since the days of Frankenstein; a 
wide gulf sunders us even from Lytton’s Strange Story and 
The Haunted and the Haunters. A new and powerful sanction 
can be invoked to gain credenee for narratives which would 





* The Brotherhood of Wisdom, By Frauces J. Armour. London: Brows, 
Langham, aud Co, [6s.] 
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have been dismissed as puerile by the robust scepticism of the 


eighteenth century. The encouragement recently ate by 
aan of acknowledged eminence in the scientific wor ‘ _to 
psychical studies has naturally not been lost on enterprising 
novelists, and, to take only one instance, the familiar analogy 
between telepathy and wireless telegraphy furnishes the 
romance-writer with a new and plausible basis on which to 
found his excursions into the transcendental. tye 
Miss Armour’s Brotherhood of Wisdom is clearly inspired 
by this new and more sympathetic attitude of men of science 
towards theories which until recently they regarded as 
enspect. In proof of this we need only say that she does not 
hesitate to represent persons occupying positions similar to 
those of, say, Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Thomas Barlow as 
taking an active part in experiments for the detaching of soul 
and body. The experiment, the result of long investigations 
on the part of a Professor of Chemistry, succeeds, but leads to 
extremely embarrassing and alarming conflict between Western 
science and Oriental occultism. For the purposes of her story 
Miss Armour conceives the existence of a powerful and wide- 
reaching confraternity of occultists, bound by a continuous 
chain of common studies with the necromancers, magicians, 
and astrologers of the past, whose seat is in the Far East, and 
who nevertheless keep themselves informed of all that is going 
on in the laboratories of European researchers. And thus, 
when it comes to their knowledge that a brilliant English 
chemist has solved the riddle of detaching the spirit from its 
fleshly envelope, and projecting the former on independent 
flights, one of their emissaries, a mysterious person named Mr. 
Solomons of Kabul, who has the entrée of the best society in 
London, contrives to worm his way into the Professor's con- 
fidence, and to exert his influence on the Professor's niece 
with a view to her submitting to the experiment. Mr. 
Solomons’s motives, it should be explained, are in a sense quite 
disinterested. He is no rival of the two high-born suitors 
for Miss Vivian’s hand. He merely wishes to promote the 
interests of the Brotherhood—which are the acquirement of 
occult knowledge by any means, no matter how unscrupulous— 
and to enable them to kidnap Miss Vivian’s astral body once 
it has been set free, and retain her as a sort of high priestess 
in one or other of their secret shrines. For information as to 
the mode in which the Brotherhood are able to capture and 
detain Miss Vivian’s astral body we must refer readers to the 
pages of Miss Armour’s romance. For our present purpose, 
it is enough to say that the Professor, unable to lure the 
absent spirit back to its body, is reduced to despair, and that 
when the hero, Danefield Mottram, volunteers to submit to 
the experiment in order to go in search of Miss Vivian, though 
he discovers her whereabouts, be is unable to release her. To 
aggravate the situation, the wicked Mr. Solomons, anxious to 
secure the indefinite retention of the captive spirit by the 
Brotherhood, resolves to kill the body of the unlucky heroine 
which remains entranced in the Professor's house. How his 
sinister plot is foiled; how, thanks to further astral excursions 
on the part of the hero, the heroine’s prison is located on the 
south-eastern coast of Italy ; how her rescuers set off in Lord 
Roby’s yacht in order to bring body and soul together, and 
with what exciting results on sea and land their adventure 
is attended,—such is in brief the outline of Miss Armour’s 
ingenious and spirited romance. The book shows at 
times a certain unfamiliarity with the life depicted. For 
example, it is not usual for staid Professors to frequent 
Mayfair ballrooms or for footmen to announce Peers by 
their full titles,—e.g., “Viscount Roby of Ralston.” But 
against this inexperience must be set the valuable qualities of 
energy and enthusiasm, a picturesque imagination, and a style 
much above the average. Lastly, she must be congratulated 
on her ability to excite the curiosity and retain the interest 
of her readers without resorting to the repulsive realism into 
which she might easily have been led by the somewhat macabre 
nature of her theme. 





Mothers in Israel. By J. 8. Fletcher. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
This is a story of the “petty spites of the village spire,” and two 
farmers’ wives play the parts of the “mothers in Israel.” These 
ladies are singularly unscrupulous in inventing and making public 
@ scandal about the village schoolmistress. Mr. Fletcher prefaces 
his novel by saying that the phase of village life which he illus- 
trates “may seem incredible to town dwellers.” Now, though 
slander and backbiting are sometimes a very deplorable feature 





of village life, is it possible to say that towns are free from these 
drawbacks? The only difference seems to be that whereas 
the village community being smaller, a scandal of this kind 
spreads through the whole of it, a town scandal is confined to the 
particular set of people interested in the victim. As, however, 
this set of people is the only one about whose opinion the victim 
cares very greatly, the net result must be much the same. Apart 
from the special purpose of the book, Mothers in Israel is a 
well-constructed picture of life in a Yorkshire village, and tho 
portraits of the two principal characters and of the clergyman’s 
housekeeper, Elizabeth, are drawn in a very clear and lifelike 
manner. 

ReapaBiE Novets.—Legions of the Dawn. By Allan Reeth. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The story of a mysterious settlement in 
Africa, in which women have come to the top and placed men 
in subjection.——A Poppy Show. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A series of short stories, of which “ The 
City of Encounters” and “Sweet Seventeen” are the most 
amusing.——8t. David of the Dust. By Mrs. Fred. Reynolds. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A poetical but rather sad story of a 
Welsh village. ——Mr. Tuckerman’s Nicces. By Helen Dawes 
Brown. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—An excellent story of life 
in New England. The three girls are especially well drawn. 
——Wheels of Anarchy. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—The title describes the subject. The author's name 
guarantees sufficiency of excitement.——Matthew Strong. By 
Mrs. Francis. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s,)—The 
narrative of the making of a self-made man. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have nol beon 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. By R. H. Charles, D.D 
(A. and C. Black. 15s. net.)—Dr. Charles, whose services to the 
study of Apocalyptic literature are acknowledged on all hands, 
having already constructed a text of this work, now gives us a 
translation, with introduction, notes, &c. He has arrived at a very 
definite conclusion as to the authorship and date of the “ Testa- 
ments.” (They profess to be the last message of the twelve sons 
of Jacob to their children, containing a confession of past deeds 
and exhortation to piety and good behaviour.) 
is that they are the work of a Pharisee, a Chasid, to use the term 
by which they were known in the Maccabaean time, in the last 
decade of the second century B.C. They are the final expression 
of the faith which the Pharisee party had come to place, not 
without great reluctance, in the Maccabaean succession of 
high priests. The culminating point of the greatness of 
this race had seemed to have been reached in the person 
of John Hyrcanus. It is of him that Josephus writes :—* He 
was the only man that ever held the three highest offices, rule 
over the people, and the high priesthood and prophecy, for the 
Spirit was with him so that he was not ignorant of any of the 
things that should come to pass.” (Josephus regards, if will be 
seen, as, indeed, did almost every one up to a quite recent time, 
a prophet as a predicter.) The important passage is to be 
found in the Testament of Levi (viii. § 12-15):—‘The first 
portion shall be great; yea, greater than it shall none be. [Moses, 
the greatest of the descendants of Aaron.] The second shall be 
in the priesthood. And the third shall be called by a new name 
because a King shall arise in Judah, and shall establish a new 
priesthood to all the Gentiles. And his presence is beloved 
as a prophet of the Most High, of the seed of Abraham our 
father.” (We are reminded, as we read, of the predictions in the 
Book of Daniel.) The date is fixed between the years 109-105. 
In the latter of these two a feud between John Hyrcanus and his 
Pharisee supporters came about, and he transferred himself to the 
Sadducee opposition. Dr. Charles discovers many interpolations 
in the text, some of them Jewish, and attributable to the first 
century B.C., others of a Christian origin. He also finds traces of 
the influence of the book on New Testament writings. Perhaps 
the most striking is the resemblance between Matthew xxv. 35-36 
and the Testament of Joseph i. 5-6:— 

«Twas an hungered, and ye gave me meat I was sick, 
and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

“I was beset with hunger, and the Lord Himself nourished 

te cae I was sick, and the Lord visited me: I was in prison, 
and my God showed favour unto me.” 
The fact that the rare word way:Sedw occurs in the same Testa- 
ment and also in Matthew xxii. 15 (the only New Testament use) 
is noteworthy. Dr. Chales’sindustry and insight are beyond all 
praise. 


This conclusion 
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The Transformed Hinduism. By the Author of “God the 
Beautiful.” 2vols. (Philip Welby. 6s. net.)—Brahmanism, we 
are told, “has maintained its supremacy in India by its subtle 
compromising spirit, its universal toleration and receptivity.” But 


it does not give way in the really important thing. ‘“ Worship 
and speculation are of little account ...... conduct of daily 


life as interpreted by the caste system is everything.” If the 
system could be broken down—a thing hardly possible to conceive 
—what then? Imagine a vast community suddenly deprived of 
that which has been the guiding principle in everything! 
Readers may learn much from these two volumes. They are 
evidently the work of one who knows his subject well, and who 
writes in a strongly sympathetic spirit. If they can help towards 
bringing into existence “the Monotheistic Religion of Beauty” 
which we are to find in “Transformed Hinduism,” so much the 
better. Hinduism as it exists at present, with the evils that are 
in esse, and others in posse, kept down only by the strong hand of 
authority, certainly needs “transforming.” Whether“ E. P. B.’s” 
little book will be able to accomplish what the Gospels have not 
done, we may doubt. We have no wish to discourage any sincere 
efforts forthe bettering of the world. Their incurable defect is 
commonly their esoteric character. How would“ E. P. B.” deliver 
this message to an uneducated congregation ? 


Canadian Constitutional Development. By H. E. Egerton, M.A., 
and W. L. Grant, M.A. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—This 
narrative may be said to begin with the passing of Canada into 
British hands after the surrender of Montreal (1760) and to end 
with the union of the various provinces and the establishment of 
the Dominion. This volume, which gives the substance, and 
where expedient the actual words, of the statesmen who had to do 
with this highly interesting development, is welcome for its own 
sake, as being a valuable contribution to history, and as the first- 
fruits of the Beit foundation of Colonial History at Oxford. 
Professor Egerton holds the Chair, and Mr. Grant is the Assistant 
Lecturer. Very remarkable documents they are which are pre- 
sented to us in these pages. Among them we see one which may 
be said to mark the nadir of Canadian public life, a numerously 
signed document published in 1849 advocating annexation to 
the United States. It deserves careful study, for it has a bearing 
on present-day questions. It was suggested by the Free-trade 
legislation of 1846, with the consequent abolition of Canadian 
preference, and the movement collapsed when the Navigation 
Laws were repealed. Free-trade must be thorough; when you 
attempt to protect this industry or that disastrous complications 
are sure to follow. 


Airships, Past and Present. By A. Hildebrandt. Translated by 
W.H. Story. (A. Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—After four 
preliminary chapters, highly interesting in their way, we come to 
the dirigible balloon. One early idea was to utilise the traction 
power of eagles; less than ten years ago a patent was taken out 
in Germany for a balloon which was to be drawn by pigeons. The 
matter, however, is sufficiently serious. Progress has been made, 
not without losses—in 1902 four eminent aeronauts met with 
their deaths—but with the result that success is in sight. “The 
problem is not so much how to build the balloon as how to raise 
the money.” It is well, indeed, that machines which might do so 
much mischief should be costly. Then we come to “Flying 
Machines,” and after these to a highly interesting account of 
“Military Ballooning.” There are details of instruments, &c., and 
then, by way of variety, comes a very readable chapter on 
“ Ballooning as a Sport.” Captain Hildebrandt has a story of 
his own to tell of an ascent made in 1899 in company with 
two friends. They started from Berlin, and reached Breslau 
in two hours, and finally came to earth in the Carpathians, 
where a local Magistrate put them under arrest. Not the 
least entertaining part of the narrative is the author’s experi- 
ence in the house of a peasant who had acted as his guide. He 
thought that his hosts had designs on him, and they thought 
the same about him. Why had he gone to bed with his sword if 
he did not mean to massacre the whole family? After this we 
come to “ Scientific Ballooning,” and then to various details about 
photography, &c.—We may mention along with this a book 
dealing with another of the victories which man has won over the 
powers of Nature,—Wireless Telegraphy, by Ernst Ruhmer, 
Translated from the German by James Erskine-Murray, D.So, 
(Crosby Lockwood and Sons, 10s, 6d. net). 


Coins and Medals of the Knights of Malta. Arranged and 
Described by Canon H. Calleja Schembri, D.D. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. £2 2s. net.)—Canon Schembri briefly describes the 





srigin and growth of the Order, speaks of the coins issued by the 
Knights in Rhodes and Malta, with legends, &c. After this he 








takes the Masters in their succession, and discusses his subject 


thoroughly with the help of abundant illustrations, 





The London Diocese Book. Edited by the Rev. Glendi 
Nash. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—This volume contains the usual 
statistical information as to benefices, clergy, societies, &¢. The 
clergy number about sixteen hundred; and there are to be 
reckoned some hundreds who are employed in education, &ec., and 
a hundred or more who have the Bishops’ license to officiate, 
Without this no one, it is announced, can officiate for a single 
Sunday. The figures relating to benefices are interesting. In 
the East City there are eight benefices which exceed £1,000 net 
in value, the highest amounting to £2,759; in the West City three, 
from £1,405 downwards. For the rest of the diocese the net 
values are not given, but the gross (a very different thing) is 
over £1,000 in twenty-six out of a total of more than six hundred, 
——We may mention at the same time The Clergy List, 1908 
(Kelly’s Directories, 12s. 6d. net), giving information on all 
bishoprics, Cathedrals, benefices, and clergy in England, supple- 
mented by similar statistics for Ireland, Scotland, and the 
Colonies, very carefully prepared and kept up to date as usual. 

Two educational handbooks, both published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., may be mentioned together. These are 
The Public Schools Year-Book and Preparatory Schools Year-Book 
(3s. 6d. net), now in its nineteenth year, and The School Mastery 
Year-Book and Directory (7s. 6d. net), in its sixth. Both contain 
much information of the most useful kind, and seem to have 
been carefully brought up to date. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga. 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Hera'd of the Cross, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Girl's Own Paper, the American Historical Review, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, Hermes, 
the Author, the Open Court, the Journal of the Moslem Institute, 
the Estate Magazine, the Educational Review, the School World, 
the Quirer, the Indian Review, Lancing College Magazine, the 
Periodical, Our Land, the Beaumont Review, the Journal of the 
Gipsy Lore Society, Saint George, the Readers’ Review, Mcdern 
Business, Cassell’s British Birds’ Nests (Part I.), the Parents’ 
Review, the Navy League Journal, the University Magazine, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, the Expository Times, the Homiletic 
Review, British Birds, Modern Language Teaching, the Dominion 
Medical Monthly, the Orient Review, the Organiser, the Smart 
Set, Scotia, Book Prices Current. 








{*,* Exratum.—The price of Greek Buildings Represented by 
Fragments in the British Museum (B. T. Batsford) is 2s. net, and 
not 12s. net, as given in our last issue. } 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—_—_ 

Bain (J. A.), The Development of Roman Catholicism, cr 8vo ...(Oliphant) 2/6 
Bardswell N. D. ) and Chapman (J. E.), Diet in Tuberculosis, cr 8vo 

(H. Frowde) net 60 
Begbie (H.), Tables of Stone, cr 8V0............000sse000+ Cane bs —— 60 
Bloomfield (M.), The Religion of the Veda, cr 8vo (Putnam) 6/0 
Brady (C. T. ). The Blue Ocean’s Daughter, cr ween 









Bright (A.), A Soul’s Pilgrimage, cr 8vo ..... (G. Robertson) 6/0 
Castelein (A. <e The Congo State: its Origin, &e., ° "Cr BVO ....cesse see (Nutt) net 3/0 
Cave (H. W.), The Book of Ceylon, 8vo ... ‘assell) net 12/0 


Chesterton (3. K.) The Man who was Thursday, ¢ cr 8v0 ...... (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Coleridge (C.), Miss Lucy, cr 8vo ...... ... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 











Crawford (F ma = hae bey semen cr8vo . .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Crockett (8. B.), Dee oat Grange, cr 8vo ... .-(HHodder & —y 60 
Cullum (B.), The Watchers of the Plains, cr 8vo .... ..(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
— (J. B.) and Chase (L. W.), Farm Machinery ‘ona 1 arm Motors, 
pe0nees con cnn ceonsencoooconsoooseens eeccosecocone cngeee see cpeceee ceneees ceenees (K. Paul) net 10/0 
x. (L. C.), Catherine of Braganca, 8vo .......... ...(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Dearmer (M.), The Alien Sisters, Cr 8V0  .......ceeseveeeee coeees “(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Eltzbacher A 45 ent eRERTE (Fifield) net 6/6 
Fairlie (J. A ssays in Municipal Administration, 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 10/6 







Fitzgerald ( .), Shakespearian Representation: its Laws and Limits, 8vo 
ss Scott) net 60 
Flore (Madame), Life, cr 8vo... .-(Sands) net 3/6 
Franklin (W. 8). Practical Physics, ‘Voi. im. I swicnegis Macmi! lan) net 4/0 
Gibson (J. M.), Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture...(T. Law) net 2/6 
Gilchrist (R. M.), The Gentle znanpiens, - 8vo .. w(J. Milne) 6/0 
Godfrey (Mrs. T.), A Modern Hagar, cr (Long) 6 

Jeffery (R. W.), The ae of -_ Thirtecs » Colo “of North America, 
1497-1763 “ee ae eutinietndihepemeeenenaetnninenmneninnenl (Methuen) net 7/6 
Keyes (E. hilis, AU ‘sistant (8. a Olt net 21) 0 
Kipling (A. W he New Dominion, er 8vo Griffith) 6/0 


Knuth (P.), Handbook of Flower Pollination, Vol. 11. ‘Giteein ree} net 31/6 
Kobbé (G.), The Pianolist, cr 8vo.. ..(8. Appleton) net 4/6 
Kolbe (B.) . Introduction to Electricity, 8vo.. ..(K. Paul) net 10/6 
i“ cock G.7, Christ's Picture in Three Panels, “er 8vo (ew) net 4/6 

(ML), The Seven of Hearts, er 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
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m the Raven: Correspondence of L. Hearn with H. Watkin, 

































4 ee eniauemumpscunen amas a net 5/0 
:"R); The tannaries, 8vo . ...(Constable) net 6/0 
ee 1G) hoon, er 8vo _.(Constable) net 5/0 
waa Ww. i Memories of Eight Parliaments, 8vo. (Heinemann) net 8/6 
Lucy ( (Martin Letters, selected by M. A. Currie, 8 .(Macmillan) net 12/0 
mad zie (V. St. C.), The Modern Balance Sheet, cr 8vo (E. W ilson) net 2/6 
nee 8.), The Trance, CF 8VO......0-.:c0+ssseseeseeeees (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
- Rae (A.) The Life of Gustavus Aird, cr 8vo.............. (E. Mackay) net 3/6 
oa sonneuve (P. ), Experimental Prop shyls axis of Syphilis ...(Simpkin) net 4/0 
Marshall (A.), Many Junes, CF BVO ......010--+ ssereserss sersesernesarseeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Miles (G. H.), Christine, and other Poe ms, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 4/6 
Neuman (B. P.), Dominy’s Dollars, cr 8vo . od ..(J. Murray) 6/0 
Newton (E.), An Oversea Web, cr 8v0 EE EE Eee (Long) 6/0 
Norwell (A.), Drawing Book for Marine Eugineers, 4to ......(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Oakstone (A.), A Knight Errant in Tarkey. cr 80 .....0.00..00005 (Greening) 6/0 
Osborn (H. F.), Evolution of Mammalian Molar Tecth” ..(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Oxenham (J.), Pearl of Pearl Island. cr 8vo_ ....... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Paulin (G.), No Struggle for Existence, No Natur al Selection, 8vo 
(T. & T. Clark) net 5/0 
Peile (P.), Clanbrae : a Novel, cr 8vo.. sessecseeeneee( We Blackwood) 6/0 
Pleydell (K. M.), A Voice from Oblivion, “cr Svo ... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Putnam (R.), Charles the Bold, Last Duke of Burguuc dy, cr 8vo (Putnam) 5/0 
Railway Shop up to Date, 4to .................. .(Constable) net 12/6 
Ramsay (J. H.), The Dawn of the Con stitution, 8vo0 .........(Sonnenschein) 12/0 
Roberts (J. E.), Private Prayers and nist er 8vo. ...(T. Law) net 2/6 
Schultze (E.), Graphic Algebra, cr Svo. ennate .(Maecmillan) 4/6 
Sinclair (U.), The Metropolis, cr Svo.. ; .(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Smith (G. A.), Jerusalem Topog rraphy, Economic 3 “and. “Hist ory from 
Earliest Times to A.D. 70, 2 vols. 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 24/0 
Stratton (A. W.), Letters from India, with Memoir, 8vo ...(Constable) net 10/6 
Sunday Schools the World Around, er 8vo....... (S.S.U.) net 2/6 
Sweet (H.), The Sounds of English, er Svo .... . "(Clarendon Press) 2/6 
Thomas (C.) and Hervey (W. A.), A German Reader and Theme Book, 
MIED ccnnrncrsenstenarnciennaenneensse rccnemneeessocseceveneeerett iene (Bell) 4/6 
Thurston (K. Cc. ), “The Fly on ‘the W heel, cr 8vo (Ww. ‘Blac k wood) 60 
Vaughan (O.), Isle Raven, cr Svo .... -«.e.(Duekworth) 6/0 
Ward (F. W. 0.), The World’s Quest, cr - 8vO.. AF. Griffith) net 7/6 
Westminster Lectures, Third Ser ---+.(Sands) net 3/6 
White (W. F.), A Scrap Book of Ele . Paul) net 5,0 
Wolesley (Hon. F.), Gardening for Wo men, Svo. (Cassell) net 5,0 
Workman (F. B, and W. H. > The Icebound Height: s ; of the Mustagh, 
FOG DUO ccreerecncrecsrrercesersccsones ccscese seonses ..(Constable) net 21/0 
Wright (Cc. ‘EH. *" The Unrecoguize: i Christ, and other Sern ns, cr 8vo 
(It. Culley) net 2/6 
Wynne (F. E. ) Faith Unfaithful, cr 8vo.. .. (Brown & Langham) 6/0 
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ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING 





Stained to 
any tone 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 

in Tudor Papen NG 

JACOBEAN d. per square an 

GEORGIAN 18* Pee ses + tr 

Queen Anne Styles ‘ ESTIMATES OF 

DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


17 NEWMAN STREET, Oxford Street, W. 


ARGYLL 
CAR S. 


Efficient. 


Simple. Reliable. 


“Argyll Motors,” Ltd., Alexandria by Glasgow. 





“BY SPECIAL \DENT’S WATCHES & CLOSKS 


APPOINTMENT | 41 Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’ 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal. Exchange E.C. 


?RADE-MALE. 


H AMP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 


rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
WAREHOUSING 
of 


every description of Househoid 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen's Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (inciuding Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 

Personal Accident and Diseaso. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft 

Plate Glass. 

Fidclity Guarantce. 

Annuities. 

Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 





The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of ris‘s are favourable 
to the lusured. 

Proposals for Loans on, 

of, Reversions and Life Interests are 


and for the Purchase 
invited. 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
«| Ae HOUSE.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 


for three or five years ; one mile from Hedgeley Station, North-Eastern 
ten miles from Alnwick. Four public rooms, six bedrooms, three 
dressing-rooms, bathroom, four servants’ beirooms, usual offices. 14 acres of 
garden, &. Tennis lawn, conservatory, forcing-house. Excellent stabling 
for 12 horses, coach-house, harness-room, groom's bedroom, motor-house, 
kennels, first-class byres for six cows, hay-shed. Three or four Cottages 
could be let with the House. Also 18 acres of grass and three of arable land. 
Shooting over 170 acres of covers, 100 of which have been replanted, and are 
in the best condition for pheasants; 2,500 acres of mixed low land ground 
and 1,475 moor; two miles of trout fishing on both sides and two miles on 
one side of the Breamish. Also keeper's house, four acres of grass land, 
stable, byre, keunels, pheasant pens, &c. The Percy, Coquetdale, and 
Glendale Hounds meet within easy reach. Over 100 mansion houses and 
parsonages within a radius of 12 miles. ‘Telegraph within one, doctor two; 
several churches, and R.C. chapel four miles.—Apply to Mr. CUTHBERT E, 
CARR, 1 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


EART OF LAKE DISTRICT.—A Lady’s comfortable, 
convenient, FIFTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE on two floors, thoroughly 
iurnished, TO BE LET for two or three years at £120, free of rates and 
taxes. Stands rather high, withdrawn from the road, quite detached, not 
overlooked, but within sight and easy we of every class of dwelling. 
Stabling: grounds, two acres.—OWNE R, E , GRASMERE. 


K Suare 1GTON.—A LADY REC OMMENDS” ‘a refined 
HOME 


for YOUNGER LADIES, visiting or living in London for 


Railway, 


Social, Educational, or other purposes, Assistance in sight-seeing ; chaperon- 
age; home comforts; good table. Near High Street, Kensington,—Write, 
“ K, A.,” Willings’, 73 Knightsbridge, S.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ADY-SECRETARY WANTED for GUILD of HELP 
Experience of Social Work essential and C.O.8. training desirable 
Apply, stating qualifications and salary required, to SECRETARY, Civie 
Guild, 14 Packe rs Row, Chesterfield. 


QHANG +HAI PUBLIC SCHOOL. ANT- 
kK) MISTRESS REQUIRED for General Class Teaching, Needlework, Class 
Singing. Age 25 to 30. Pupils are Europeans, about 390 Boys and Girls. 
Initial salary about £180, non-resident. Pussage paid. Three years’ agree- 
ment.—Apply JOINT AGENCY, 74 Gower Street, London. 


DArzeiNatoN TRAINING COLLEGE— 





—ASSIST 


A RESIDENT ART MISTRESS is WANTED at the above College 
at the beginning of the Laster Term. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience.—A form of application will be supplied by the PRINCIPAL, 
Training College, Darlington. 


W ITHINGTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MANCHESTER. 
—Temporary MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS REQUIRED fcr the 
summer term. Experience essential. Salary £3 Js. per week, nou-resident, — 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
] ETIRED COLONEL, 1B. Ds s.0., ~ DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT as Geuneral - nazer, Sec retary, Curator, &.— 
Address “‘ RETIRED COLONEL, C.B., V.3.0.,”" c/o Wm. Dawson and Sona, 








121 Cannon Street, E.C. 
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Qourtr BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above named College (the standard of which is that of a 
University College) at a salary of £500 perannum. No fees. The person 
appoin will be required to devote his whole time to the duties of the office, 
and to be a Graduate of a British ye prepared to take an active part 
in the teaching work of the College in one of the following subjects :— 


App Mathematics. Mechanical Engiveering. 
nome Naval Architecture. 
Electrical Engineeri Physics. 


Canvassing Members of the Council, directly or indirectly, until after the 
first selection by the Committee of Candidates will disqualify the applicant 
on whose behalf such canvassing shall have been made. 

Applications in writing, stating which subject the Candidate proposes 
to teach, accompanied by not more than six recent original testimonials 
which will be returned), addressed to the undersigned at the Town Hall, 

underland, and endorsed ‘* Technical College—Appointment of Principal” 
in the left-hand corner of the envelope, will be received up to, but not later 
than, 12 noon on Monday, the 23rd March next. 

FRAS. M. BOWEY, 


Town Hall, Sunderland, Town Clerk. 
18th February, 1908. 


IRKSWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
DERBYSHIRE, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 





The Governors invite applications for the Head-Mastership of the above 
School, to be conducted as a Co-educational School for Boys and Girls, which 
will be vacant in July. 

Candidates must be between 28 and 45, and Graduates of some University in 
the United Kingdom. 
en £150 per aunum, with House adapted for Boarders, and Capitation 

Tan: 

There is a small Pupil-Teachers’ Centre attached to the School. 

Canvassing prohibited, and will disqualify. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom candi- 
dates are requested to send in their applications, with copies of not more than 
three testimonials of recent date, marked “ Head-Mastership,” on or before 


25th March, 1903. 
ARTHUR J. MARSDEN, 
Market Place, Wirksworth. Clerk to the Governors. 


(jOBNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CALLINGTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
(For Boys and Girls.) 


The following ASSISTANTS are REQUIRED, duties to begin on May Ist 
next :— 

FIRST ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, trained, with good Secondary School 
experience, well qualified in Needlework, Hygiene, and Botany. Salary £110 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £150. 

FORM MASTER, well qualified in practical Science; games, Salary £110 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £150. 

FORM MISTRESS, well qualified to teach Foreign Language according to 
Modern Methods ; games, ability to teach Singing a recommendation. Salary 
£100 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £130. 

ey for above should be willing to take an interest in the corporate 
life of the School. 

lications, stating » qualifications, and experience, to be made immedi- 
ately to Mr. A. BUBDEN, District Education Office, Saltash. 
F, R, PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro. 


Lyew ers es EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary (Mixed) School, St. 
Austell, to be opened iv September next. Salary £200 per aunum, with a 
Capitation Grant of £1 for each Pupil above fifty —Form of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all appli- 
cations must be sent on or before the 15th April, 1908. 

F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 

















Education Office, Truro. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
D MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual salary of £350. 
Farther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
spplication’ with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, 
y 


2nd, 1908, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
7th February, 1908. Registrar. 


fINHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Geography. Applications 
to be sent in by the 14th March, 1908.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. — 
\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited. Witton, Birmingham. 


lO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Mining Engineer 

end Surveyor with varied practice in South Wales has VACANCY for 
PUPIL, who would be thoroughly taught the profession, including Architec- 
ture. Live with Principal in pleasant country residence. Premium required. 
—Box 230, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GQ". ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ COMPANY, 
KS) LIMITED.—The COUNCIL OFFER in July, 1908, TWO ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value or £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four 

ears, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the 

ll School Fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional Men 
or of Officers in H.M. Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School, St. Andrews, Fife. 3rd March, 1908. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 








a , 
Breress COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, w. 
- ~ PAP bs algae SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ree Entrance Olarships, each tenable for th 
College for Women, will be Offered for Competition in Jenn tan at Bedford 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHIN 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and Jan G. 
‘Tbe Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teachi 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge sacking 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WonMnw 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), OM EN 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. : 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recoynised by the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene, 
Full particnlars on application to the PRINCIPA i! 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs, F, WOODHOUSE, “‘S. James,” 6 Elms Koa‘, Clapham Common 
Mrs. CHRISTOPHER WATKINS, “‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clg: ham 
Common, . 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUN'TNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 


v ee 
ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS—A [aq 
(University Honours), experienced in Educational work and forei: y 
travel, RECEIVES in her house, pleasantly situated near Holland Park, a few 
elder girls tu study SPECIAL SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Pre aration 
for foreign travel. Home comforts. Chaperonage.— Miss ELLEN F NELL 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. . » 























LH IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th 1908, 





ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 4a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

ood education, Special attention to development of character.—Priucipal 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certiticate (Registered), 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. . 


) agen HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 





AGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. , 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, March 3rd. 
J};OLKESTONE.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Qutdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
rnNHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS, 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 

special advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 























4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 
QURREY HILLS 
kK GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 

Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 


ERSEY LAI)LES’ COLLEGE, S'l. HELLER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; grent advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
_ LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


() cae ae LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical trainmg. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING. 
taught by Frenchman. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving, 
Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, P.B.HS, lst cl. certifi- 
cates. See Prospectus, 
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ONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8,E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
jor Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


S* M 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tvipos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers. f ’ 
{EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
justruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














TARDON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 
St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymuastics, drill, 
games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 
Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates. References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &., &c. 


J ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AS TBOURN E COLLEG E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Sch ool. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath,.&c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 17th. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth and 
lath, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 
£30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 


from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. * 
JXETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL 14th and 


isth—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A.,Head-Master, 
| achadadiladaas SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
Examination begins on March 17th for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 6 HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
_Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
MARCH 31st.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER,. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL — 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
nuder 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


GQ HERBORN E PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
pertioutone, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


dor use, Sh erbo rne. 
U RHAM BC HOO LL. 


1908 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 2nd. At least 2 of £50 and 4 of £20.— 
Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2nd and 8rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 
7 \ “ ° 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
a4. School, with valuable Scholarships attached and stroug Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION MAY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 
tts ERSLIE, FREMINGTON, N. DEVON.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south onahill, Eleven 















































acres of grounds, gymuasium, sanatorium, Three Scholarships at Chelten- 
bam and gd and Two Cadetships at Osborne in 1907.—Head-Master, 
H. 8. CHURC . B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge. 





thee PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An OXFORD 

M.A., D.C.L., RECEIVES into his house in Term Time or Vacation, 
ONE or TWO RESIDENT PUPILS to Prepare for the Universities or 
General Tuition. Comfortable house in a central part of Oxford, and good 
gurden. References permitted to Heads of Colleges. Good references required. 
—Address, *‘ D.C.L.,”” Oxford Union Society, Oxford, 











OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1997. 
_ A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special refereuce to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


} | EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 








Mr. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
cymovasinm and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
j in the last ten years, 
| EIGHTON PAR K 

NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Schools 


SCHOOL, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectas, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 





BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 





tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 


dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the WARDEN. 


iT PSWICH SCHOOL—ScuoarsHIPs EXAMINATION. 








Six Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, will be Offered for 
Competition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board and Tuition to 40 guineas 
perannum. Also Musical Scholarship. Examination on April 2nd and 3rd. 
Papers sent to Preparatory Schools of Candidates.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Ipswich. 

[) Peewee SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 3lst March, Ist and 2nd April, 1908, 
for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per ann. ; 
Two of £30 per aun.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if applieation be made by 15th March, 1908.—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
P Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, ys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Juildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Ay Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
‘be Board of Governors will be glad to BECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. _ 











4\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘1 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 

NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
Ss WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 
Tl HE 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 
AKHAM SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 24th and 25th, 1908, for 
three or more Open Scholarships of £40-£20, 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 

{CHOLARSHIP—£50—LITTLE BOYS. 
s THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April lst and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY. 

C. C. LEMPRIERE,{Head-Master. 


W\NHIGWELL SCHOOL ESSEX. 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS ON APRIL 7rs. 








Apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 





JRIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs, Receives Two Pupils (16 and 
upwards), and has VACANCY at Easter, Has successfully prepared Pupils for 
Public Schools, University aud other Exams. Bracing climate. Peak District. 
French, German. Highest references. Terms inclusive, 270 per annum, 


JRIVATE TUILTION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

wurd or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Delating Society, French & German, University 
Eutrance & other Preliminary Examinations, Howe life; eilicient supervision. 
















































































































































THE 


COLLEGE, 





Rorat AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
Farming and Colouial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1903. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 





FOREIGN. 
OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 


Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rne Sablonville, Parts-Neuilly. 


T IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
e Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Moliday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best Euglish refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 














ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Mile. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., till March 4th, and can 
arrange to interview parents. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Teeab Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 











RUGES.—HOLIDAY.—LADY engaged in large well- 

known School a= ay to spend two weeks in Bruges, end of April, and 
would like to TAKE TWO or THREE GIRLS with her. Terms 12 cuineas 
ae, ~< y. padi 232, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualitied Teachers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 


EFINED GERMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, beautifully situated near Rhine. 

Good English references.—Apply to Friiulein PAETZOLD, 7 Elisabeth 
St., Bad Kreuznach. 


ANNOVER.—A FEW PUPILS RECEIVED in 

Refined Educational Home, best part of town. French, German, 
Italian spoken, Conservatorium of Music, painting, gymnastics, tennis. 
Highest English references.—Apply for Prospectus to Miss HEINEMANN, 
Wiesen-Strasse 63, Hannover, Germany. 


LORENCE, ITALY.—FAMILY BOARDING-HOUSE 
with small garden; larce bedrooms on ground floor; good Italian 
cooking and attendance; excellent position near the boulevards; conveniently 
situated for sight-secing and excursions. Tram and omnibus opportunity for 
everywhere. Terms, moderate.-ANTONTELLI, Via della Mattonaia 21 B. 


| ig yp ANOR FARM (English Pension).— 
IDEAL SPRING RESORT, Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking aud driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SBT CATIEO ZR, 


Parents or Gaardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who or more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
CHARGE, Please state 








tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
Nesired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—the 
rad 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
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———_—______ 
Rares SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


54 ented Pe yong oe ~ a copy of 
ractical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educatio ” 
ges). published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY wom (300 
wll particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &e.) of eins 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Coutinent, Price Six, 1,000 
To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address —kaeee 
Department 6 Holles Street Cavendish Souare London, W.  *"® 








—_——. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED, by FOUR SISTERS (gentlewomen), the 
CHARGE of CHILDREN (English, Anglo-Indi oloni 
Continental). ae Coane ba 
Comfortable home in the North of England ; healthy situation. 
Large bouse and garden, lawn tennis, croquet, &c., and withi i 
of a good beach. wun Gro mileaine 
Education undertaken and holiday children received ; good medical 


: al b> 
ance; references given and required. tend 





Address—Miss ELLA RAY, East House, Ryhope, near Sunderland, 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Educatio 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served inoludes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 4 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W, 
Anh now ng ay se for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 

STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to th 

G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. —__ a 
TAMMERING.—PRIVATE SCHOOL for the TREAT- 

h MENT and EDUCATION of BOYS, Conducted by Mr. EDW 

GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public- 

school boys received. Prospectus on application.—Address, Acomb House, 

Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, W. Established 1890, P 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey, 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctiog 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Byukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage,’ 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. 

| EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 

Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during ‘ferm Time. Sea and 

moorland, Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 

bathine. Fast through trains —Prosnectns from PROPRIETOR, 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
“4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 


TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 

—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 

of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: ** Svndicate, Kendal.” 


rIXHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 

PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG CHILDKEN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy ‘temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
Separate Nurseries. ‘Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars 
and permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Nor'and Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. 





























ryVY PEW RITING.—Authors’ Manuscript, Plays, Letters, 
Notices, &c., typed at 10d. per thousand words. Special terms for 
Manifolding and Duplicating.—Mr. A. G. CROLL, 14 Tivoli Crescent. Brighton, 
eee we ee ee £ WARTESR 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C. 


RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Embraces every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s, 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s, 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 
CO.. Moat Road N., Leicester. 


WN USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 2),000 publications. Free by 
ost, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
see bey E.C.; and Birmingham, Bri¢hton, Cambrilge, Neweastle, Southsea. 


co POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
B' Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers mule.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


| ie wy Selections 
61b., 28.; 9Ib., 2s, 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s. ; 











of Guaranteed Excellence. 

141b., 3s. Gd.; 211b., 5s. Carriage 

— Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 

‘ull te post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—_NORTH SEA FISHERIES 

COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 

VATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 33. 7d.; 4} 1b., 33. 10d. ; 

51b., 4s. 1d.; 54 1b., 4s. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 

Ltd., Waterford. 


by yay cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 





Sandringham. 
them at Sheffiekl Workhouse in 1896. 





in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Nort humberiand Avenue, W.C. 


MHVO INVALIDS.—A List of MBDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Senside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, Xe., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.c. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “Triform, London.” Telephoue No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d. (post-free). 


| —HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


J 

















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


| SUCLE'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bruige, Straud, 


dstublished 1835, Cupital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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& CO., 
Ltd. 


ELKINGTON 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 


The Finest 


Satalogucs 
nani CLOCKS, 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. in London. 


SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 





“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #,°° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, London, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 
73 Cheapside, tondon, E.c. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 

Newcastic. 
Canadian Agents:—A. T. 
Montreal. 


Eeplanade, Galoutta. 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued, Gratis and post-free. 


Birmingham, 


WILEY & CO. 








HYAM & CO., tta., School Colours Specialists. 
134 to 140 OXFORD STREET, - LONDON, Ww 

wishing to Buy anything, or to Sell anything, or to 
PRIVATE Exchanye anything WITH OTHER PRIVATE PER- 

SONS, easily, quickly, cheaply, and to the very 

best advantage, wil! find no better medium than 
PER ON THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART newspaper, 

which has been established for this purpose for 40 
years, during which time millions of pounds’ worth of Property has 
changed hands through its instrumentality. Everyone wants some- 
thing and Everyone has something to sell that at present is of no use to 
him. Anything and everything, from the commonest to the most out- 
of-the-way article, can readily be procured or disposed of on the best 
terms through this paper. It has also a mass of reading matter of 
great interest to all, men and women alike. Get a copy and sce for 
yourself. To be had at all Railway Bookstalls und Newsagents’, price 2d. 
A specimen copy will be sent for id. stamp towards postage. Office: 


Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, ‘Telegrams: * Bazaar, London.” 
Telephone: Central 9189, 
RUNODEL CHK OM O S. 


Large number in stock. Many rare ones, 
List (giving size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmincham. 


rI\HE READE R's OPPORTUNITY.—Thonusands of the 
Best Books at from 25 to 80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
and best Stock of uk hand and New Remainder Bovks in the World. 


Send stamp for this month's 





Write for our March Catalogue.—W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, Ww. C. 
OOKS “WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VITII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 


2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner’s History of England, 
: vols. ¥ 1863 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 v« Is. -» 1878; Je rrola’s Men of C nases ter, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869: Meredith’s Harry Richmona, ols 
1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Ste venson’s Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s At uh unta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds Italian Literature, 2 vols. » 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland. 1865 or 1866 ; ( hare hill’s Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Piea tate want 
BAKER'S GREAT SUCKEBOF, JOHN BRIGHT ST.., BIR ‘MINGHAM. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





| 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£LIY6 5s.—34 DAYS. MARSEILLES. ATHENS, | 
CONSTANTINOPLE, PALESTINE, EGY? l, 
NAPLES. March 1lth—Apri i 13th. 
£12 eins 2S, TUNIS, SIcILY, MALTA, NAPLES, April 


th-27ti 


. 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Endsieigh Gardeus, N.W. 








PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE 


DRUCE’S 


It is Well Made and Inexpensive 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 
GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY 


and 
PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 
at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 


for New and Inferior Qualities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


DRUCE and CO, 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 





Smoke 


Country Life 
' Cigarettes 


PURE PURE 
VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. TOBACCO. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


—=z» 


SCIATICA. 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
‘*‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


The 


DROITWICH | BRINE. CRYSTALS. 


From all Chemists. 
Or a 28lb. Bag Delivered free to any address in London, 2s. ; 
Country, 2s. 3d. 





SoLE PROPRIETORS 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
(Dept. K), 16 Eastcheap, London, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS...... £67,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
The “Ajlenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
ily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 


E.C. 


and ea 
invalid and dyspeptic, 


| iight supper repast. 


In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 


Alarge sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 
Chief Office—- HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








Summary of the REPORT presented at the FIFTY-NINTH 
f ANNUAL MEETING, held on 5th March, 1908, 


































ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 86,080, assuring the sum of £8,156,865, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £466,357. 

The Premiums received during the year were £4,480,377, being an increase of £189,406 over the year 1906. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,430,117. The number of Deaths was 8,245, and 12,328 Endowment 
Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 843,206. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £6,661,631, being an increase of £162,603. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,563,090. The number of Deaths was 281,990, and 4,494 Endowment 
Assurances matured. ; 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 128,429, the number in force being 1,290,758. The number of Free Policies 
which became Claims during the year was 32,104. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 17,459,835; their average duration exceeds eleven years, 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £68,006,284, being an increase of 
£4,119,276 over those of 1906. 

In pursuance of the policy indicated in the last report, a scheme was approved by the Shareholders at meetings held 
in July last, admitting Industrial Branch policyholders, and the Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, and Agents to 
specified shares in the profits of the Company. ; 

The Directors are pleased to announce that in the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 12s. per cent, 
on the original sums assured has again been added to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 1876. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus by way of addition of 5 per cent. to the sums assured will be paid on all policies of 
over five years’ duration, which become claims either by death or maturity of endowment from the 6th of March, 1908, to 
the 4th of March, 1909, both dates inclusive. 











GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 


of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, being the Summary of 
both Branches, on the 3Ist DECEMBER, 1907. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

£ 8. a. | £ s. a 

Shareholders’ capital... es oe ..» 1,000,000 0 0); British Government securities... .. 98,415,855 16 11 

Reserve funds ... vee eee eee ... 2,550,000 0 0} Indian and Colonial Government securities 6,250,929 14 8 
Life Assurance Funds . 64,329,288 13 3] Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 



















Claims under life policies admitted ei 126,995 10 0 ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds 8,623,412 10 4 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and 


other rates ... ns si ee ..- 14,850,229 8 10 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feuduties 4,759,484 0 5 
Freehold and leasehold property ... ..» 93,628,927 19 11 
Mortgages on property within the Unite 

Kingdom ... a ia a .. 8,687,757 9 0 
Railway, gas, and water stocks... ... 7,237,407 18 ll 
Suez Canal shares... wen ae 162,193 16 2 


Telegraph and other shares... re ea 
Metropolitan and London County Consoli- 

dated stocks and City of London bonds 251,059 9 9 
Metropolitan Water Board stock ... a 435,263 10 7 
Bank of England stock ane nae 202,754 7 10 
Indian, Colonial and Foreign corporation 


97,207 4 8 


stocks lei és wn ‘ .. 1,770,52015 1 
Foreign Government securities. ... ... 1,899,039 19 6 
Reversions and Life Interests oie -- 1,287,191 8 6 
Loans on the Company's Policies ... .. 2,587,068 11 10 


Rent charges ... sh am on * 
Outstanding premiums and Agents’ 


















balances aa wise sites ~s 561,972 3 5 
Outstanding interest and rents... _ 558,679 5 9 
Cash—In hands of Superintendents Sei 35,783 15 0 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, and 
in hand oss vee eee ee oe 438,482 2 3 
£68,006,284 3 3 £68,006,284 3 3 











FREDK. SCHOOLING : D. W. STABLE 2 ;. . H. A. HARBEN, Chairman. 
A. 0. THOMPSON } Joint Managers. J. SMART s Joint Secretaries. THOS. © DEWEY ? pirectors 
W. T. PUGH 5 : 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 
ended December 31st, 1907, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and 
safe custody as on December 31st, 1907. 


17th February, 1908, DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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Cosmopolitanism 


as illustrated in 


The Historians’ History of the World 


Mr. George Meredith was quoted by a writer to the “ Daily Mail” 
a few days ago as voicing the following very wholesome sentiments :— 


* Let us try to find what good we can in our neighbour nations. 
Let us remember the splendid literature of France, the scientific 
temper of the Germans, the inventive genius of the United States. 
The way to draw all nations together in unity is to dwell upon the 
services that each has rendered to mankind.” 


We quote these words of ‘“‘the greatest living writer of English 
prose” because they give a very clear exposition of one of the points 
of view from which the editors of The Historians’ History of the World 
regarded the task of producing a narrative that should adequately 


present the story of the progress of all nations, 


Such impartiality 


of outlook as Mr. Meredith suggests they all along attempted to 


maintain. 


It is this spirit that we have more than once characterised 


as cosmopolitanism of editorial view. 


One or two critics have seemed to be puzzled as to 
the exact sense in which this word “ cosmopolitanism”’ 
was used in connexion with the editorship of The 
Historians’ History. What one or two have expressed 
a good many others may have felt. Therefore perhaps 
it may be worth while to offer a few words of precise 
explication, both as to the meaning of the term in 
its application to The Historians’ History and as to 
the method by which so-called cosmopolitanism of 
editorial view was attained. 


In the first instance it must be recalled that there 
are two quite different points of view from which the 
history of any particular nation may be approached. 
One of these may be called the sympathetic, the 
other the antipathetic view. The editors of The 
Historians’ History laid it down as an axiom that it 
is impossible to write a truly great history of a great 
people from the antipathetic standpoint—a_pro- 
nouncement obviously in harmony with Mr. 
Meredith’s views as above quoted. 


Acting on this theory, they have sought always to 
treat the history of every nation with the utmost 
sympathy consistent with criti- 
cal analysis. In their view, this 
could be accomplished to the 
fullest extent only by drawing 
largely upon the narratives of writers who were them- 
selves of the nation to be described, or of such aliens 
as had shown the most sympathetic and penetrating 
appreciation of the true spirit of that nation. 


Sympathetic 
Criticism 


Interpreted in set terms, this means that for the 
history of France, as presented in The Historians’ 
History of the World, narratives written by French- 
men were translated and incorporated: for the 
history of Germany, German sources were constantly 
sought out ; for the history of Russia, Russian sources, 
and so on. Translations were made from the works 
of more than one hundred French writers for the 
volumes on French history; of many scores of 
German writers for the volumes on German history ; 
of more than a score of Russian writers for the 
volume on Russian history. 


It must be clearly understood, however, that this 
implies something very different indeed from the 
translation of any single French 
or German or Russian history and 
its incorporation unmodified in 
The Historians’ History. Such 
a course as that would have produced a result 
radically different from the one actually achieved. 
imply the retention of defects that 
would more than counterbalance the excellences. 
We should have history not merely sympathetic 
but over-sympathetic, expressing national egoism in 
a way utterly destructive of that impartiality which 
it was a chief object of the editors of The His- 
torians’ History to maintain. There is no work 
in French on the history of France, no work in 
German on the history of Germany, no work in 
Russian on the history of Russia, that could be com- 
mended unreservedly to the English reader. The 
selective work of the impartial critic must be brought 
to bear upon each national history before a proper 
perspective, from the international standpoint, can 
be secured. 


impartial 
Treatment 


It would 


The Free Booklet 

We have no space, even were it desirable, to extend the 
argument here. But a full account of The History is 
given, together with sample pages and illustrations, in a 
Descriptive Booklet which will be sent gratis and post-free 
on application. This Booklet explains the scope and plan 
of The Historians’ History of the World—25 volwmes 
covering the entire history of the world, from the earliest 
times to the present, in a continuous and fascinating 
narrative. It explains also the low price at which The 
History is now offered, and the easy terms of payment— 
amounting to only 4d. per day—on which it may be 
secured. The coupon enables you to obtain the Booklet 
gratis and post-free. 


INQUIRY FORM 
The Times (Book Club), BIRR cecccesccencncnsseccence 
880 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Please send me, gratis and post-free, the Descriptive Booklet of The His- 
torians’ History of the World, with specimen pages, particulars of prices in 
various bindings, aud the convenieut terms of payment. 


(Please write clearly.) 


BRIE 00 xcs venvers esrecesescns oncenen ebenseonsouene venenpesocusensneesessents 
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Published on 10th March. 
Messrs. GREENING have pleasure in egnesnen that they have 
now completed for publication, and ready for sale on 10th March, 
the important work b 


SAMUEL COWAN, J.P. 


(antnee of ‘‘Mary Queén of Scots,” *‘The Gowrie Conspiracy,” &c.), 
enti 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 


This work, the publication of which has been delayed owing to the immense 
difficulties of securing some of the pictures, is illustrated with portraits of 
all the Stuart Sovereigns, and contains the most complete col- 
lection of Stuart portraits ever brought together, including a large 
number hitherto ———— By special permission of the Duke of Suther- 
land, the famous Orkney Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots has been now for 
the first time reproduced, while another valuable picture—the portrait of 
Queen Annabella Drummond, wife of Robert III.—is also given, through the 
courtesy of Sir James Drummond of Hawthornden. 

The author has spent much labour and research in the production of this 
work, The “House of Stuart” is undoubtedly the most interesting chapter 
we s of Scottish History, and the author starts as far back as the 
Eleventh Century, when we get a glimpse of the Thanes of Lochaber, the 
yy ame of the Stuarts. The early part of the work is devoted to an out- 

ine in brief of the High Stewards of Scotland, the first time that a consecutive 
narrative of these officers of the Crown has been attempted, and this is 

led by a cond d narrative of the official life and administration of 
every Sovereign of the House of Stuart, concluding with Queen Aune, the 
last Sovereign of the Stuart line. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 


On sale at all the best Booksellers’. Price £2 2s. net. 


Send a postcard for Greening’s New Catalogue of General 
Literature. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
NOW READY.—The First Four Volumes of the New 


FABIAN SOCIALIST SERIES 


The reply of the Fabian Society to the question, “‘ What is Socialism?” It 
is authoritative, comprehensive, attractive, and cheap. 
1.—Soctalism and Religion. 3.—Socialism and Individualism. 
2.—Socialism and Agriculture. —The Basts aud Policy of 
Soctatism. 

By Bernard Shaw, Edward ie pemy Sidney Webb, Stewart Headlam, &e. 

6d. each net (postage 1d.) ; }-cloth, gilt top, 1s. each net (postage 2d.) 
London: A. C, FIFIELD, 44 _ FLEET ET STREET, EQ 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


Just Pustisuep for Fesruary, No. 680 of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE: 


Including important Shakespeariana, Alp-Lore, Australasiana, 
Chemical, Electrical, and other Scientific Journals, Galleries of 
Art, and Dramatists and the Drama. 

A Copy post-free on application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 
1515); or 37 Piccadilly, W. (Telephone: Mayraix 3601), 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE. The February 
Supplementary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. NEW BOOKS | 
at BARGAIN PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE. Livery 
class of reader will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. 
Rooks posted to all parts of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J. 
GL AISHER, Rems uinder | and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, WwW. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., |INNES 
BELFAST. 


Manu/facturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 




















| 





SMITH & CO., 
£3 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


Sote PrRopRiIeTORS 


—— 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 
Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8yo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


Svo, 16s. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays: :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Superns aturul in Kuglish Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—E uglish Verse. 

Verse 7'ranslations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 63. 


an Ethical 


1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 59 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, ; 
NEW TORE, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY, 


Now R EADY, 
Price 1s. MARCH. No, 29. 


OUR UNJUST TAXATION AND ITS REMEDY. 


An OPEN LETTER to the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER. 
By HENRY LOWENFELD. 


OUR UNJUST TAXATION AND ITS REMEDY. 


Other Important Articles by PERCY MARTIN, F.R.G.S., 
Dr. FERDINANDO PICCINELLI, &c. 


OUR UNJUST TAXATION AND ITS REMEDY. 


SEE THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


at all Bookstalls and Booksellers’ throughout the United 





To be obtained 


| Kingdom, or of the PUBLISHERS, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, LUNDON,S.W. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“Best popular violin school before the public." —ALFrEp GiusoN. 
Prico 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
ion Parcels of Music seut out “* on Sale” "to Schools. Returns 
Catalogues gratis, 


New Bond St., London, W. 


Suitable Select 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Ladies’ 28 , Lade a2 doz 
Gents’ 3/6 . Gents’ S/ll , 

“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


tists-post raw MANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
Fish Vapkme, | 2/ll per doz. Dinner 


Samples and 
Price Lists 
Post 


IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. ‘Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Clotis, 114d. -F. Real Irish Lineu 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yar.1. 
Roller towelling, 3. 
DAMAS per yard. Lineu 
i Cloths, 49 
t Free. per doz. 

Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 11jd. per yard, Strous 

Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

and 

TABLE wostse LINEN. 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for “Samples should be 
sent to 40 Pp oO DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 








“Cheques and Money Orders payable tu Joun BAKER, 
piyahie at Post Office, Svuthampton Street, Strand, to JouUN BAKER 
Business Letters should be addressed to ‘Lue PuBLISHER, ‘ 


Street. 
1 Wetangton Street, Londva, W.C. 





GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


paid, 


carriage 


To be oblained also from— 
anges. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
» Liverpool. 
me... JAMES SMITH & Co., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


ai ne BOOTS | 


are made to swit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 

hk” Agent. Where there ws no “ K" Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“KK” Boot Munwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


26 Market St., 








Money Orders to be node 
of 1 Wellington 
"Spectator " Office, 





Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
lizht Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On compurison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
Vhe appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
wi like pure Bordeaux wine, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mciuding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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MEMORIES OF 


EIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net.* 


“Sometimes the picture Is descriptive, sometimes 
critical, but In all cases both pregnant and suggestive.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 








RECORDS OF 


STIRRING TIMES. 


Based upon Unpublished Documents from 1726-1822. 
By the Authoress of ‘Old Days in Diplomacy.” 
Edited by M. MONTGOMERY-CAMPBELL. Illustrated, 


demy 8vo, 10s. net.* [ March 1 


1 vol. 

13th. 

*,* These Letters emanate from various well-known personages in 
the inner circle of Court and Political life and cover a period 
of nearly 100 years. They include Letters from the family of 
George Ill., in which the general reader will find plenty of 
amusement and the student much of historical value. 


MEMOIRS OF ‘THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), compicting the Work, 
is now ready. Demy Svo, 10s. net.* 
“The second and third vo'umes are even more interesting than the first. 


The excellent translation will imtroduce these to a large number of readers,” 
—Spectat 
Spectator, 





Uniform with the above, 10s. net each: 


Vol. I. (1781-1814) and Vol. Il. (1815-1819). 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL by Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


COME AND FIND ME. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of “The Magnetic North.” 

“Keeps one enthralled. A remarkable book, full of 
life and wonder; a book that to read is a liberal educa- 
tion.”—MORNING POST. 

A THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 
MR. DE MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of “ Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” 

“Mr. De Morgan is becoming a national institution. We cannot do without 
him. He invites you to his comfortably furnished novel fora week-end among 
the most conversable entertaining people, and you accept aud are enchanted. 
You would be an idiot if you did not.”—7imes. 


A SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” & 


“Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a distinction of mind and of style which set her 
far apart from and far above the ordinary novel-writer, It is difficult to put 
the book down till it is finished.’"— Westminster Gazette, 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


“ An extraordinary novel. It is certain to achieve a remarkable popularity 
and vogue. It is crowded with real people, and pulsates with real perplexities 
and passion.’ —Standard. 


SH EAVES. [3rd Impression, 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence,” &c. 


“Mr. Benson has never done anything better.”—Truth, 


HISTORY OF AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The 


“A supremely good novel.”—I’a!l Mall Gazette. 


THE NIGHT THAT 


BRINGS OUT STARS. 
By GEORGETTE AGNEW. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of Property,” &e. 


|New and Revised Edition, 


° Precpectus on application. 


HEIN 





Sheepstealers,”’ 








WM. .EM AN 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


MODERN EGYPT 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


TIMES,.—*“If ‘that is a good book which is opened with 
expectation and laid down with profit,’ Lord Cromer's volumes 
amply fulfil those two conditions of excellence. Since Caesar 
wrote ‘De Bello Gallico’ we can recall no instance of a great 
Captain of the State telling so fully and unreservedly and with 
such lucidity and candour ; ‘whilst still fresh in the memory of 
living men, the story of great events quorum pars maxima /uit. 
And Caesar's must have been in many respects the easier task.” 





THE LETTERS (OF 
MARTIN LUTHER. 


Selected and ‘I'ranslated by MARGARET A. CURRIE. 
8vo, 12s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 


INWARD LIGHT. 


FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
&c. 8Svo, 10s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
PRINCIPLES OF 
WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


A Sociological Study. By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of 
“Social Evolution.” Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


OBSERVER.—“ As to the richness and depth of these pages and the 
profound significanve of their endeavour to elucidate the main law of progress 
in organised societies, there has never been any question among the few. But 
the many have not us yet discovered this great study, and we cannot wish 
better for the E mpire ths an that the book should be widely read and pondered 


wee 4 in its new shape, 


THE 


By H. 
Pec pple,” 





A SEQUEL To 


THE | PRIMADONNA. “SOPRANO.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





[ Tuesday. 


THE “ EUMENIDES” 
AESCHYLUS. 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and Translation by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. [Tussday. 


THREE TRAGEDIES of SENECA. 
HERCULES FURENS—TROADES—MEDEA, With 
an Introduction and Notes by Prof. HUGH M. KINGERY, 
Ph.D. Globe S8vo, 3s. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 


By the Writer of “The Young People.” 

3s. Gd. net. 
EVENING STANDARD.—" Though ‘ Confessio Medici’ is a series of essays 
on various phases of the doctor's calling, it has sufficient general humanity in 
its composition to delight a wide audience.” 


OF 





Extra Crown 8vo, 





TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 


By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Leeds. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE INQUISITION IN 
THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF INFINITE SERIES. 


By T. J. Ta BROMWIC H, M.A., F.R.S 


ESSAYS IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


By Professor JOHN A. FAIRLIE, Ph.D. 





Svo, 15s. net. 





Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 











MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & GO., Lro. 





ELLICE HOPKINS: 


A Memofir. 


By ROSA M. BARRATT. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Canon H. SCOTT 
HOLLAND. With Portrait, crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“Of Miss Hopkins’s power Bishop Lightfoot 
said, ‘She is the ablest woman I ever met.’ This 
Memoir ought to prove a source of inspiration 
to thousands.”—Church Times, 


TOWERS AND SPIRES 


Their Design and 
Arrangement. . . 


By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Architecture at St. David's 
College, Lampeter. With 129 Illus- 
trations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings 
by the Author, and Two Maps, royal 
8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


*“‘Many men not professionally interested will 
také a pleasure iu reading this book...... a valuable 
systematic account of the various styles...... the 
details happily reproduced in the illustrations.” 

—Scotsman, 





TOWERS AND SPIRES. 


“A volume which will be appreciated by many 
who have no particular architectural or ecclesio- 
logical gifts....... We have nothing but praise for 
the greater part of the letterpress......a good piece 
of writing...... most informing.’ —Athenzum, 





PLAIN COMMENTARIES. 
Volume I. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. MARK. 


the Rev. G. M. 


By 
MACDERMOTT, M.A., 


L.Th., Vicar of North A Marvel 
Walsham, and Rector of of 

St. Margaret’s, Anting- Cheapness. 
ham, Norfolk. 112 pages, 6d. 


fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 
6d.; cloth boards, 1s, 


The Right Rev. the Lonp Bisnor or Tuetrorp 
writes :—‘‘I am distinctly of opinion that it will 
very largely meet the needs of our poorer brethren 
who may desire to know more or ‘the Book of 
Books.’ The work is marked by a reverence, a 
simplicity, a diligent scholarship, as well as by 
a sanctified common sense which deserves high 
praise.” 

And the Rev. Canon Scorr Hotranp :—“*I wish 
to commend this Commentary with all my heart. 
It has exactly, I think, perceived the purpose with 
which it sets out, and is admirably adapted to fulfil 
that purpose.” 


ART THOU WEARY ? 


Ten Minutes’ Rest. 
By the Author of “Ten Minutes with 
Mothers,” which is now in its 3rd 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 





POST-FREE A Special List of Books 


ON suitable for Lent, tegether 
APPLICATION. with a List of Books by the 


Bishop of London, the late 
Bishop ef St. Andrews 
(Bishop G. HH. Wilkinson), 
the Bishop of Gloucester, 
the Bishop of Birmingham, 


CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 
FOUNDED 1829, 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, ICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS 
Cuarrmax—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deroutr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN Bart 
Srecretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTuary anp Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F. A 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS, 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897, 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums char, the 

are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. set, BONUSES 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options, 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during first ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 

whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily eifected by 

direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, WestMinsren, SW,” 





LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES, 








Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 


| The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM 


| Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS, 








The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHCA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA 








Convincing 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6, 


Medical Testimony accompanies 


. 
Zo avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 


ee eS 
A Nightmare. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
“THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY” 


WAS PUBLISHED ON 


FRIDAY, Feb. 28th. 


ARROWSMITH. LONDON: SIMPKIN, 


£100 


PRIZE 
For Writing a Letter. 











6/- 6/- 





BRISTOL: MARSHALL. 


MESSRS. 


T. & T. CLARK 


have pleasure in announcing that they 
have opened Showrooms at 


14 Paternoster Square, E.C. 











where all their important publications See 

(including the great Bible Dictionaries - 

edited by Dr. Hastings) may be scen WORLD’S WORK” 
and examined in quietness and comfort. for MARCH. 


They extend a cordial invitation to all 
Clergymen and Students of Theological 


Literature in London and district to ov a Seem, 





| 


\High-Class Furniture at 





visit those rooms, where they will| THE UNION BANK OF 
rec:ive every attention. AUSTRALIA. LIMITED 
3 
EDINBURGH. February, 1908. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 183, 





Paid-up Capital .......0001s00--+seeseee0-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ... ... .......c.c0e se -00s00++e£1,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by Instaiments. 


By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the ‘Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. , 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 


Write or call for Prospectus. 
ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—Major-Gen. Hale-Wortham, R.A. 











Sc., §e., fe. 18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. | 1prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
| (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
| on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

London : R. ANDERS oO N & co., | of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), | Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON &CO, Ltd., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
44 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 








rices, 
Sastnctunem, &c., on application, CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books. 


“A FEMALE CREEVEY.” 
NOW READY.—Demy Svo, 10s. net. 


LEAVES FROM A LIFE. 


This is a volume of memoirs of a life passed among the most 
brilliant and entertaining people of the Victorianera. ts appear- 
has created much interest and praise, as will be seen by reading 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ Delightful...... what a charming book!”—Morning Post. 

“She is a female Creevey.”—Morning Leader. — 

«4 most interesting volume...... about interesting people.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

« Piquant reminiscences.”—Daily Chronicle. — 

“Full of human interest...... and...... ‘ blazing, 

indiscretions.”—Daily Telegraph. 

« Extraordinarily entertaining.” —Daily Mail. 

“A lively book.”—Times. 

“Emphatically a book to read.”— World. 





ance 


if piquant, 





THE UNTRODDEN WAYS OF ENGLAND. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF 
OLD ENGLAND. 


By ALLAN FEA. NEW EDITION, Illustrated, demy Svo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


“ A book to make an Englishman proud.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“Tt touches beautiful aud hidden things.’’— World, 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 





A NEW NOVEL BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


The Worst Man in the World 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of “2835 Mayfair,” &c. 
*,* The first large edition of Mr. Richardson's diverting New Novel 
has been heavily over-subscribed. A Second Edition is now ready, 


“ As full of witticisms and as irrepressible as ever.”—Times. 
* Extremely funny.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


THE NUN. 


By RENE BAZIN. [ Third Edition. 


“A master-work of fiction.””—Daily Graphic. 
“A book which no one who reads it will ever forget.” — Westminster Gazette, 


MARK ALSTON. 
By J. A. C. SYKES, Author of “ Algernon Casterton.” 
*,* This novel is an impression of events in the life of John Ruskin. 
“Neatly written and interesting...... thoughtful, graceful, and always 
earnest......the book cannot fail to attract readers interested in the personality 
which it depicts so sympathetically.” —Scotsman, 
HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR! 


CAPTAIN SPINK. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “The Promotion 
of the Admiral.” 
“ Every page is full of entertainment.”—Globe, 


“A perfect mine of laughter.”—Standard, 
“He is something of a joy.”—Lvening Standard, 


GALAHAD’S GARDEN. 
By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “The Shutters of Silence.” 


“Mr. Burgin at his best.”"—Scotsman. 
“ He has lost nothing of his practised fascination.”—Daily Express, 


Two New Books to be published on THURSDAY NEXT, 
March 12th. 


THE MILLIONAIRE GIRL. 


By “RITA,” Author of “Peg the Rake.” 


Crown §Svo, 6s. 


THE THIEF ON THE CROSS. 


By Mrs. HAROLD GORST, Author of ‘‘ Milly Green.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE. 





FAWSIDE HOUSE, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 





“A Classic of Travel.” 


WANDERINGS 
IN ARABIA. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of 
“The Dawn in Britain.” 
With a Portrait and Map, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“ Doughty’s wonderful book! His presentment of nomad society 
can be taken as final. He knows the Arab in all his aspects. 
With phrase after phrase he gives again the sound of that great 
music, to him so familiar, the ancient poetry of the desert.” 

— Times. 
“One of the Great Books of Our Own Time.” 
*,* Prospectus on application. 
With Photogravure Portrait and a Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


ADAM CAST FORTH. By Cuaztezs 


M. Doventy. A Sacred Drama in Five Songs, founded on 
a Judewo-Arabian Legend of Adam and Eve. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d, net. [Just published. 


LEGEND AND FOLK-LORE OF 
THE HOLY LAND. By J. E. HANAUVER. With an 
Introduction by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Pages 324 and 
xxiv. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. net. 

“* The folk-lore collected in this delightful volume was taken down from the 
lips of the people in the hill country between Bethel and Hebron—a country 
where Muslims, Jews, aud Christians dwell together. Humorous, quaintly 
realistic, delightfully fantastic, these specimens of Palestinian folk-lore only 
make us want more of them. The notes coutain some admirable anecdotes.” 


: _ —Athenzum, 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. By Forp Mapox Huerrer. With 
50 Illustrations, leather binding, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


A handy popular volume on the work of the well-known circle of English 
painters. 














STOPFORD BROOKE'S NEW VOLUME. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. 


With a 
Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[| Second Impression. 





REMBRANDT. By Batpowin Brown. 


With 46 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS OF LEONARDO DA 
VINCI AS RECORDED IN HIS NOTE BOOKS. 
Edited by Epwarp McCurpy. Uniform with “The Road- 
mender.” With a Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 

“For the thinker there can be no more delightful book.”—Daily News. 








MEMOIRS OF A SURREY 


LABOURER. By Gerorce Bourne, Author of “The 
Bettesworth Book.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Spectator says :—‘* He [the author] tells his story simply, in its simple 
setting of garden sights and sounds, springing crops, cloudy skies, sweltering 
sunshine; and his picture is of the real English peasant labourer.” 





MUIRHEAD AND GERTRUDE BONE’S NOTABLE WORK. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. By 


GERTRUDE Bone. Illustrated with upwards of 60 Drawings 
by MurrHEAD Bone. Ordinary Edition, 6s. net; Limited 
Edition on Japanese Vellum (200 Copies), 25s. net. 

“With its gleams of humour, its gentleness, its reverent pity, it isa very 
tender study of country life, written by one who must know that life well, and 
sees it closely linked with the earth that moulds it, The author is fortunate 
in having for interpreter and commentator (rather than illustrator) Mr. 
Muirhead Bone. In these sensitive and tender drawings of fields and farms 
and their inhabitants, the artist takea us far from the towns. Landscapes 
and figures alike are full of the atmosphere of the story; they catch the 
very spirit of country places, and of the people, unbeautiful save to the 
sympathetic eye, whose hearts the author lays open.” —Times, 


THE CRESTED SEAS. By J. B. 


CONNOLLY. With 8 Illustrations, crown S8vo, 6s. 





By Owen 


A Welsh Novelist. 


ISLE RAVEN: a Romance. 


VAUGHAN (Owen Rhoscomyl). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RACHEL CHALFONT: a Novel. 


SopHIE CoLE. Crown 8vo, 6. 


**We cannot think that this is a first novel, so mature is it and 
so well planned. The author has looked deep into the mysteries 
of the human heart, and her portrait of Rachel Chalfont, one of 
the most subtle and complex characters attempted in recent 
fiction, is unforgettable.”—COUNTRY LIFE. 


London: DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, W.C, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


No. 4 (March). NOW READY. 1/- net. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 

CONCERNING CYNICISM. 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN ENGLAND. 


THE FUTURE OF THE RELIGIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 
By EmiLe Boutrovx. 


THE GERMAN COLONISATION OF POLAND. 
By Dr. H. HAssE. 


By Arno REUTSCH. 


By Maxim GORKY. 


By W. T. STEAD. 


FIDUS (with Illustrations). 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 
THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. By the EDITOR. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
LEGISLATION AND ALCOHOL. By Dr. B. HERCOD. 
GARDEN CITY NEAR BERLIN, &c., &c. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
SOCIALISM versus LABOUR. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
WIND MOTORS IN DENMARK, &c., &e. 


RELIGION. 
THE FREETHOUGHT AND ETHICAL MOVEMENTS IN 


By EDWARD R, PEASE. 


ENGLAND. By JOSEPH McCABE., 
THE PROGRAMME OF THE ITALIAN MODERNISTS. By G. 
DUFROT. &c., &e. 
DRAMA AND ART. 
AUSTRALIAN LITERARY TENDENCIES. By KATHARINE 
PRICHARD. 


THE IRISH THEATRE. 
FREE.—A Copy of No. 1 of “ The International” will be sent to 
any reader of this juurnal on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT iN 
ENGLAND. 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the first work which in any degree adequately explains 
the evolution and character of the Socialist movement in this 
country. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
LIFE OF GOETHE. 


By HEINRICH DUATZER. With Authentic Illustrations 
and Facsimiles, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Contains much information that has never before found its 
way into print.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PORTUGAL _ 


By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. 
Maps and Illustrations, ds. 








New Edition. With 
This edition contains a new chapter dealing with the most 
recent events, by Major Martin Hump, and 5 New Illustrations, 
including Portraits of the late King and Crown Prince and the 
new King. 
MODERNISM. 
A Reply to the Encyclical “Pascendi" of Pius xX. 
Translated from the Italian by FATHER TYRRELL. 5s. net. 
“ Amidst the quickly growing mass of literature dealing with 
the Modernist Movement in the Roman Catholic Church, this 
little volume may, without hesitation, be singled out as the best 
source of information for those who want to know the facts in 
brief.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists. 

Literal Reproductions of the Old Text, with Photogravure 
Frontispieces. A Complete List of Volumes, with particulars 
of the Special Edition, will be sent post-free on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIEs, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘THE JUNGLE,’ 


THE METROPOLIS. 
UPTON SINCLAIR, 


Author of “ The Jungle.” 6s. 


“The Metropolis” is a scathing exposure of the vicious and 
extravagant life led by the vulgar rich element in New York 
Society. 


Ways of Rebellion. 


By REGINALD FARRER, 


Author of ** The Sundered Streams,” “* The House of Shadows,” &&. és 


Teo be Published Next Week. 


GEORGE RIDDING, 


Schoolmaster and Bishop. Forty-third Head-Mastor 
of Winchester, 1866-1884; First Bishop of Southwell, 1884. 
1904. By his Wife, Lapy Laura Rippina. 
Tliustrations, 15s. net. 


FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEw, 


By M. Loane, Author of “ The Next Street but One,” “ The 
Queen’s Poor,’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 





Demy Svyo, with 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. by Sir 
Caries Exiot, K.C.M.G. (“Odysseus”). A New Edition 
with Additional Chapters on Events from 1869 to the 
Present Day. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W, 


4 


Most Remunerative 
of Modern Careers. 


The Dazly Telegraph recently said: “No 
better test of a growing boy’s tendencies 
towards the most remunerative of all 
modern careers can be made than by 
putting in his hands Prof. Duncan's 
‘Chemistry of Commerce.’ ” 


The Chemistry of Commerce. 


By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN. 
7s. 6d. net (post-free, 7s. 11d.) 


A like opinion was expressed by the 
Guardian, which described it as “ just 
the book for a keen young man,” and 
predicted the demand for it as a school- 
prize book. 


Books to Help Boys On ::. World. 


“Messrs. Harper and Brothers have 
recently published two engrossing books 
at 6s. each, one called ‘The Electricity 
Book for Boys’ and another ‘ The Out- 
door Book for Boys.’ The value of the 
books lies in the fact that they provide boys 
with useful amusement and indirectly in- 
culcate a scientific knowledge which may 
bear excellent fruit one day.” —Daily Mail. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albem:rle St., London, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published a 
new and delightful novel by ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, Author of “Exton Manor.” It 
is entiiled MANY JUNES, and has a Frontispiece in Colour by F. H. Townshend. 
On March 12th will be published a new romance, THE DUKE’S MOTTO, 
by JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. THE VIRGIN WIDOW is a new novel by 


RANDAL CHARLTON, Author of ‘‘ Mave.” 
FLOWER O’ THE ORANGE, and other Tales. By Acyes and Ecrrton Castue, 


Authors of “ Incomparable Bellairs,” “ Rose of the World,” &c. With a Frontispiece in Colour by 1.H. Bucxianp. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
The demand for this book has been so great that the First aad Second Editions were exhausted before publication and a Third Edition is now in the Press, 


THE LADY OF THE BARGE, by W. W. JACOBS, has been transferred to Messrs. 
Methuen, and is now published by them, uniform with Mr. Jacobs's other books. 


ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Huaime Betuoc, M.P. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The a oh in this book are concerned with Nothing, and though it is impossible that they should exhaust such a subject, they consider many of its 
aspects, especially as they are to be discovered in travel and in the observation of men. They deal with the Loss of Youth, of Manuscripts, with Death, with 


the Sufferings of the Rich, the Love of Dogs, Winged Horses, Fools, Politicians, and the Art of Coming to an End. 


FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS. By Frank Hamet. With many Illustrations, 


demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The book deals with those in the very forefront among Saloniéres, namely Mme. de Rambouillet, la Gran le Ma/lemoiselle, the incomparable Ninon de 
Lenclos, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. de Maiutenon (“ widow of a poet, wife of a king”), Mme. du Deffand, Mile. de Lespinasse, Mwe. de Statl, and Me. Récamier. 


THE ROMANCE OF GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE OF 
penny * wae es mong oo an AND WOMEN OF THE STUART COURT. Ly PHILIP GIBBS. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. By Tuomas Oxtver, M.D. With Illustrations, 


demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. The New Library of Medicine. 
The object of the book is to present to the general reader, to stat2sme2n, employers of labour, melical men, and all interested in industrial hygiene, a short 


but compreheusive account of diseases due to ovcup ition. 


THE LIVES OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Tuomas or Cetayo. 


lated into English by A. G. FERRERS HOWELL. With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 5s. net. 


HUMANITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. By A. Hoox. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


a brief explana. 











Trans- 





An inquiry, in the light cf evolutio», into the essential nature of the social and other problems which at present face the Western world 


tion of the nature of the evolutionary process ; a survey of the origin and development of the humau m/u |, of relig.on, aud of political aud social systems. 


ENGLISH PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restoration to the date of the publica- 


tion of the Lyrical Ballads (1660-1798). 


“ English Pastoral Drama” puts in concise and readable form the results of exhaustive study. 


By JEANNETTE MARKS, B.A., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Its criticisms and deductions are valuable, for the work is 


from the true sources, aud not a compendium of what has already beeu writteu on the subject. 


DEVOTIONS FOR EVERY DAY OF THE WEEK AND THE GREAT 


FESTIVALS. 
Cathedral. 


By JOHN WESLEY. 


W. JEFFERY, M.A. 


FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. 


With 3 Diagrams, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Friedenheim Hospital. 


Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


With 8 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CUARLES BODINGTON, Canon of Lichfield 


[Library of Devotion. 


By Recinatp 
Scuorietp, M.D., Hon, Phys. 


[The New Library of Medicine. 


By A. 





EARLY WOODCUT INITIALS. Containing over 1,300 
Reproductions of Pictorial Letters of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. By Oscar Jenninos, M.D., Member of 
the Bibliographical Society. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G. 
ApranamM. With over 70 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“The title of this book is no exaggeration. 
conditions it will be all but indispensable.”—Morning Leader. 
“ Mountaineers have looked out for this book, the work of a most excellent 
rock-climber, a competent man on ice and snow, and one of the most successful 
of mountain photographers.” —Manchester Guardian, 


- 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. 
Banine-Goutp. With over 150 Illustrations and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Cuzarer Epition, royal 8vo, 10s.6d. net. 
“Taken as a whole, we do not hesitate to say that this combined product of 
narrative writing and art will give the English reader a clearer and more 
complete idea of the complicated and colossal personality of Napoleon than it 
is possible to gather from any other work of equal exteut.”—St. James's Budget. 


RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
KaTHERINE Srevarr. A Sequel to “By Allan Water.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. Translated 
by E. M. Watter. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. 
In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. IIL. 


THE CRIMES OF BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 


By Atexanpre Dumas. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEIRDRE WEDDED, a Charge. Shakespeare and 
Other Poems. By Hersert TRENCH. 

New and Revised Impression of this short antique love story, now out of 
print. Uniform in price, size, type, and binding with New Poems, which 
include “ Apollo and the Seaman.” 6s. 

“* Magnificent in workmanship.""—Daily Telegraph. 


“He is the Laureate of Leaves.”—Prof. Yorx Powe1.’s Letters. 


Piease write at once to Messrs. METHUEN for their LIST of NEW SOOKS. 
for their LIST of NEW NOVELS. 


Send aiso 


Dp. | THE SCOURGE. 


To climbers of all kinds and | 





FICTION. 
THE BAD TIMES. A Novel. 


MINGHAM. Crown Svo, 6s. 


By Warrincton Dawson, Author of 
“Theo Sear.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is largely and finely conceive1.”—Times. 

“A well-written, uncommon, aud even distinguished rovel.”—Morning Leader 


A SHEAF OF CORN. By Many E. Manny, Author of 
“The Sheep and the Goats.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ They are dramas in miniature."’—Scotsman, 
“* Mrs. Mann has the art intimately and sincerely to write of the life of the 
very poor without alienating sympathy.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. By Baron Rosen- 
KRANTZ. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A study in criminal investigation of considerable originality and con- 
structive skill.’ 


MAN AND THE CASSOCK. By Mrs. Davin G. Rircure, 
Author of “The Truthful Liar.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* This novel is a striking achievement .....impossible to skip a single page 
of a singularly engrossing book, It is not long, yet there is more wit than is 
to be found in twenty. Mrs. Ritchie is extraordinurily sensitive to the lighter 
side of the human comedy."’—Spectator. 

“The finish shown on every page lifts it out of the ruck of fiction. The 
author shows that she can paint wit a sombre brush as well as touch of the 
comedy of things.”’— Nation. 


THE YOUNG COLUMBINE. 
With a Frontispiece by Lewis Baumer. 

A POPPY SHOW. A Volume of Stories. By H. B. Mar. 
r1oTT Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLONEL KATE. By K. L. Montgomery, Author of 


“The Cardinal’s Pawn.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Guorce A. Bir- 


nes, 


By Dorornza Deaxry, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ft is woll lilustrated, and very interesting, 





METHUEN and CO., 


36 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A GRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SOCIALISM. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Mallock's brilliant critical examination.” 
—TIMES. 


“The keenly analytical intellect of Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
his rare gifts as a logician, and the lucidity and in- 
cisiveness of his controversial methods, have never 
been employed with happier or more valuable results 
than in ‘A Critical Examination of Socialism.’ Mr. 
Mallock’s examination of Socialist false principles and 
fallacious assumptions is too far-reaching to be even 
summarised here. But we believe that by this book he 
has done more than any other philosophical opponent 
of the ‘collectivist’ heresy to bring home its mis- 
ehievous futility to the minds of all thinking persons.” 

—WORLD. 


*“ By far the closest criticism that has appeared in the 
English language, this book marks a considerable 
advance in subtlety of reasoning upon his two earlier 
works which entered the same ground of controversy. 
asta It is the best current statement of the essential 
features of the anti-Socialistic position.”—NATION. 


“The volume will be found full of interest, not only 
as a study of one of the ‘questions of the day,’ but 
owing to the clearness and temperateness of the 
author’s thought and expression.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


**We have not met with a more able statement of the 
points at issue, and everyone should read the book, 
whether he is an opponent or a defender of Socialistie 
theories....... By this book Mr. Mallock resumes the 
position he held twenty years ago as one of the 
shrewdest thinkers and most lueid writers in our 
midst.”—SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEREDITY. 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen, Author of “The 
Study of Animal Life.” With Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Professor J. A. Thomson's comprehensive and long-looked-for work on 
Heredity wil! be published next Wednesday. It is the latest word on the subject, 


and expounds the results which have been reached through the researches of 
Mendel, Galton, Weismann, Pearson, Bateson, De Vries, and other workers. 
The author deals fully with such questions as heredity and sex, the physical 
basis and common modes of inheritance, transmission of acquired characters, 
heredity and disease. The volume, whieh is well illustrated and contains 
coloured diagrams, will be found an up-to-date reliable statement of the 


biological facts of heredity. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE 
LATE ALBERT PELL, 


Sometime M.P. for South Leicestershire. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by THOMAS MACKAY. With an Appreciation by the 
Right Hon. James Brycz. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

“ It is evident he wrote with knowledge and from conviction. There are in 
the book many evidences of the remarkable changes Mr. Pell witnessed during 
his career, and numerous good stories of his own and other people.......Gives 
an admirable idea of the attractive personality met with in this auto- 
biography.”—Scotsman, 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD 


(Mrs. Bisor). By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. With 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “ Danicl Quayne,” “The Ivory 
God,” &e. 6s. 
** As for the ‘ Mothers in Israel,’ words fail to indicate with what charm and 
with what a sense of actuality and of conviction they are placed before us.” 
— Liverpool Daily Post. 
*** Mothers in Israel’ is without equal. It has all that a Yorkshire story 
should have—breadth, humour, strength, and heartiness—and it can be 
recommended cordially.”—Yorkshire Daily Post, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





The 
Ghosts or Piccadilly 


BY 


G. S. STREET, 


Author of “ The Autobiography of a Boy,” “The 
Trials of the Bantocks,” “‘A Book of Essays,” &c. 


Demy 8ro, Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates, 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS: 

A General View—Contrasted Fates—Another Contrast 
of Neighbours: 81 and 82—0ld Q—The Ghosts of Albany 
—Byron—Of Burlington House—The Palmerstons and 
Cambridge House—i05, 106, and 107—The Great Duke— 
Emma Hamilton—Sir Walter in London—Harriot Mellon 
—Some Other People—Some Other Houses—The Shops 
and the Taverns—The Church and the End. 


The ATHENAUM says: 

“ Piccadilly boasts a tremendous past and a present not yet 
inglorious ; and both are likely to exercise their ancient glamour 
as, embalmed in Mr. Street’s obituary, but still fresh and fragrant, 
they open on the curious eyes of future generations. Here is a 
book steeped in urban tradition and urban charm.” 

PUNCH says: 

“There is surely no living writer more fitted to perform this 
act of piety. Mr. Street has essayed and accomplished more 
difficult tasks, but none better suited to a style in which the 
personal note is always dominant. Long may it be before he 
joins the company of his beloved ghosts.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ We do not know whether Piccadilly or Mr. Street or ourselves 

are most to be congratulated.” 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





THE WEEK’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. 
By H. G. WELLS. 6s, 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, 5s. net. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT 
IN LITERATURE. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. (New Edition.) 5s, net. 


ROMANTIC TALES Tin" PANJAB. 
Collected by Rev. CHARLES SWYNNE “TON. 
(New Edition.) 6s. net. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE. 
By W. CRUM WATSON, (lllustrated.) 25s. net. 


THE DAUGHTER. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 6s: 


THE BURNING CRESSET. 
By HOWARD PEASE. 65. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


ICEBOUND HEIGHTS OF THE 
MUSTAGH. An Account of Two Seasons’ Pioneer Ex- 
ploration and High-Climbing in the Baltistan Himalaya. 
By Fanny Buttock Workman and Wituiam HuntTeR 
Workman, M.A., M.E. With 170 Illustrations (3 in 
Photogravure) and 2 Maps, 21s. net. 





London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lid. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON § CO.”S NEW BOOKS 








Lady Jane Grey 


and her Times 
By I A. TAYLOR 


It and gilt top, 16s. net, with 17 Illustrations, 


i 2 
nee e including a Photogravure Frontispiece 


“Mi lor does well in presenting this account of a gentle 
; oy of Lady Jane Grey has an interest of pathos 
that ic its own. The story is told with all its picturesque value 


in Miss Taylor’s pages.” Outlook 


A Princess of Intrigue 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net, with 32 Full-page 
Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispieces 


“Mr. Noel Williams has a most interesting narrative to 
relate with an historical heroine such as does not often fall to 
the lot of an author to describe. The book will certainly 
commend itself to those who are interested in the times in 
which this remarkable Frenchwoman lived.” World 





Perdita 


A Romantic Narrative of the Career of the Beautiful 
Mary Robinson 
By STANLEY V. MAKOWER 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, fully Illustrated with 
Portraits 

“Mr. Makower is always vivacious in his narrative. We 
have spirited accounts of the festivities at Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall, we see the temptations and dangers which beset a 
beautiful young woman such as Mary Robinson, whose husband 
persistently neglected her. ‘lo the many fine qualities of mind 
of Mary Robinson the author does ample justice. Her dignity 
when cast off by the Prince of Wales and her generous 
assistance to Colonel Tarleton are excellently narrated.” 

Daily News 





A POPULAR, ACCURATE, AND CONCISE WORK 


The World’s Peoples 
By Dr. A. H. KEANE 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net, with 270 Ilustrations 


Reproduced from Original Photos from Life 


“ Dr. Keane's wide knowledge of the literature of his subject 
has stood him in good stead. He gives a succinct, popular 
account of the bodily and mental characters, the chief features 
of the social institutions, material culture, and religious 
beliefs of the races of the world. The illustrations form the 
largest and best collection of photographs of racial types we 
have seen in a book of this size.” Manchester Guardian 





The Love Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecraft 


With an Introduction by ROGER INGPEN 
In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, beautifully printed on fine paper and 
with Photogravure and other Portraits 
“A collection of love letters which are among the most 
passionate in our language. The letters, with their haunting 


sadness and unaffected charm of style, constitute a series of 
documents of the deepest human interest.” Graphic 





Extinct Birds 
By the Hon. WALTER ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


An attempt to write in one volume a short account of those 
birds which have become extinct in historical times—that is, 
within the last six or sev hundred years; to which are 
added a few which still exist but are on the verge of extinction. 
In imperial 4to, half-bound leather, £25 net, with 45 magnifi- 
cent Coloured Plates (embracing 63 subjects) from Paintings 
executed expressly for the Work, and other Illustrations 

The Edition is limited to 300 Copies for the British Empire, 
280 of which are for sale, each copy numbered and signed 





Napoleon 
By Dr. MAX LENZ 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with about 50 Portraits 
and other Illustrations, printed on Art Paper, also with Maps 
and Facsimiles of Autographs 


“This remarkable book. One of the most masterly studies 
of Napoleon which have appeared in English. Probably it is 
the very best book upon the subject which we have in this 
country. It was a great tragic life, and it is told by Dr. Lenz 
in the grand style which it almost creates around if as an 
atmosphere.” T'ribune 


THE LATEST WORD ON THE MOTOR-CAR 


The Amateur Motorist 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, 
with 68 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs 


“Mr. Pemberton unites with his enthusiasm the sure 
craftsmanship of a skilled writer, with the result that every 
order of mind can enjoy and profit from the perusal of his 
informative and sprightly pages. It is all done with such 
irresistible cheerfulness that we forget how much practical 
knowledge we are imbibing in the delight of the exercise.” 

Outlook 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6) 


NOVELS 





THE HEART OF A CHILD 


Being Passages from the Early Life of Sally Snape, 
Lady Kidderminster 


Author of 
** Pigs in Clover” 


Frank Danby 


AND THE DAY CAME 
Albert Dorrington 


Kathlyn Rhodes 
H. C. Bailey 


SWEET LIFE 
THE GOD OF CLAY 


(With Illustrations) 





| 
| 


| 
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AN AMATEUR ADVENTURESS 
Frankfort Moore 


THE WOLF J. E. Buckrose 


NEITHER STOREHOUSE NOR BARN 
Allen Raine 


THE SHAME OF MOTLEY 
Rafael Sabatini 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





RE-ISSUE OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


At One-Third of the Original Price, and to occupy about 
One-Third of the Shelf Space required by the Original Work, 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO have pleasure in announcing the publication, 


IN 


TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


The Volumes will be identical with the Original Edition in type and size of page. 


Errors have, as far as possible, been 


corrected, and some of the Bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise the Text remains unaltered. 


Volume I. (ABBADIE-—-BEADON), including a STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE WORK and a NEW POSTSCRIPT, 
will be published on March 10th, and a Volume will be published each succeeding month until the completion of the 


Edition in December, 1909. 
PROSPECTUS AND 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: an examinati 


rin Policy, Aims, and Practical Purposcs. 
” «The Kise and 


Just pub Lishec d, 
I 





an Examination 


its Doct es, 
ELLIS BARKER, Authior of ‘* Modern Germany, 
Decline of the Netherlands,” &c. 10s.6d.net. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. 
Ite Teaching and its Aims Examined. By the Right Hon, 
H, 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail says :—‘* Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book well deserves attention ; 
it is trenchantl written and full of thought, while it is never above the 
general reader’ 's head 





MY ALPINE JUBILEE, , 1851-1907. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 3s. a. net. 
Tho Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Alike to those who know Switzerland and to 
those who do not we would cordially commend this very pleasant volume. i 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C. B. : 


a Memofr. By his WIFE. With8 Portraits in P. ting 10s. 6d. 


: SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
The Daily News says :—"* Lady Wantage deserves hearty congratulations for 
the skill with which she has put together this interesting memoir of her 


husband.” 
THE SOCIAL FETICH. © “42",9"" 


SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
The Nation says :—“ Full of vivacity and pleasant illustration, and makes a 
very readable volume.” 


IDLEHURST: 


By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of * Lonewood Corner,’ 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Saturday Renew, noticing the first edition, said :—* ‘Idlehurst’ is one 
of the most beautiful idylls i ink nglish.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ WATERLOO LIBRARY.” 
ADAM GRIGSON. Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTUEE, 


Author of ‘ Peter's Mother,” && NEW EDITION, Crown Sve » Ss. we. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING | NOVELS. 
THE ALIEN SISTERS. Mrs. PERCY: DEARMER, 


ee of “* The Difficult Way,” ‘“‘The Orangery: a Comedy of Tears, 


[Just published. 
CROSSRIGGS. 




















A JOURNAL KEPT IN THE 
COUNTR RY. 
*&. 5s. net. 





By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, 
Authors of “‘ A Blind Bird’s Nest,” “ Tae 


Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. [Shortly. 
DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. its “wine 
| Shortly. 


“ Ingleheim,” “‘ The Great Reconciler,” &c. 


THE FLEMINGS. 3y(5ssi5,37¢ CHARLES FIELD- 
CHATEAU ROYAL, Bhai. o “SI tees 


Wife,” &. [Shortly. 
THE FOREFRONT ofthe BATTLE. 
By ANDREW LORING, Author of “‘ The Rhymer's Lexi on, ” de. 
he pre 88. 
THE FOREWARNERS. by GIOVANNi CENA. 


With an Introduction by 





SPECIMEN PAGES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, G.C.V.0O, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.S. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece and 40 pages of Haif-Tone illustrations and 
4 Sketch Maps, small royal 8vo, 12s. net. Tn the press, 








MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN, 


G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.LE. By Sir WILLIAM L EE-WARNER, K.C. st 
Author of ‘‘The Protected Princes of India,” &c, With Portraits and 
Maps, 14s. net. [ Shortly. 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B., Author of “ Recollections, 1832-1886," 
&e. With a Frontispiece, 6s. net. [In the press. 


MEMORIES OF MEN & BOOKS. 


By Rev. Prof. ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A., Author of “Stories from 
Homer,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [In the press, 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


VOLUME IL. By J. B, ATLAY, Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, 
Bart.: a Memoir,” &. With Portrait Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
*,* This Volume completes the Work. [In the press. 








THE PASSING OF -MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK MOORE, Author of “ The Balkan Trail.” With Cover 
Design, Map, and 12 pages of Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[In p reparation, — 








ISLANDS OF THE VALE. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of “ Turnpike Travellers,” &, 
With a Colonred Frontispiece and Half-Tono Illustrations by J. M. 
Mackxiytosu, R.B.A. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. In preparation, 


ANIMAL LIFE. pyr. w. GAMBLE, DSc. PRS, 


Lecturer in Zoology, Victoria University, Manc hester ; Ex lite yr of “ "Marshall 
and Hurst's Junior Course of Practical ‘Zool ey. With numerous Line 
and Half-Tone Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. In preparation. 


ESSAYS ON ‘SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS WORKS. Edited from the MSS. and Notes of a 


Deceased Relative by Sir SPENSER 
ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G., Author of “ Hayti; or, The Black — 
&e. Qs. net. 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWER- 
ING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


By A. D. WEBSTER, Author of “ Practical Forestry,” “‘ The Foresters 


Diary,” &. THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 3s. 6d. net. 
Shortly. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

z lited, with a Preface and an Appendix on the Portraits, by —— 
KENYON, late Fellow of Magdalen Uollege, Oxford. With 2 Portraits, 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


LIBRARY EDITION. Ly SIDNEY LEE. Profusely Illustrated with 
Photogravures, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, &. NEW AND 
































Italian by OLIVIA AGRESTI ROSSETTI. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. [In the press. CHEAPER EDITION, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly 
London : SMIT 'H, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
and Publishei by Joun Baxer for the “ Spectator” 


Lompon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (l.imited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 7th, 1903 














